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all  Summer  long  because 


BEMBERG  is  the  dependable 
name  in  rayon  that  means  COOL 


•BEMBERG  i*  the  regUlered  trade  name  of  the  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION,  261  Fifth  Arenae,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Special  to  You! 

The  Same  Custom  Service  for  Your  Problems! 


specialized,  custom  planning  by  the  Bigelow  Carpet 
Counsel— is  entirely  usual. 

If  you  have  a  problem— bring  it  to  our  Carpet  Counsel, 
We  offer  the  most  complete  and  efficient  service  there  is. 

Let  our  Carpet  Counsel  experts  help  you  get  the  most 

value  from  every  carpeting  dollar.  Advice  on  colors  and 

designs.  Timesaving  recommendations  of  carpets  suited 

to  your  problems  of  beauty  and  wear.  Supervision  right 

through  to  the  final  installation.  One  of 

our  26  Carpet  Counsel  offices  is  near 

you— waiting  to  help.  Call  them  in!  ^  ^ 


Breath-taking  in  size— breath-taking  in  beauty !  That’s 
the  specially  designed  and  woven  Bigelow  Rug  master¬ 
piece  you  see  above,  in  New  York’s  famed  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel! 

Our  designers  planned  it  around  the  World  Tree  motif 
—to  harmonize  with  the  Scandinavian  inspired  dwor. 
Our  weavers  loomed  it— the  largest  rug  ever  produced  by 
Bigelow— to  cover  over  3300  square  feet  of  the  Waldorf  s 
main  lobby! 

Perhaps  this  is  the  most  unusual  assignment  ever 
filled  by  Bigelow  craftsmen.  But  the  Bigelow  service  — 


Bigelow  rugs  and  carpets 


Beauty  you  can  £ee  . . .  quality  you  can  trust . . .  since  1825 


(T]i£  Bulletin  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association)  April.  1948.  Volume  30.  No.  4.  Issued  monthly  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
tlst  Street.  New  York.  S3.00  per  year  available  to  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  only.  Reentered  as  second  class  matter, 
-as.  1947,  jt  Pogt  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  under  the  act  of  March  3.  1879. 

Copyrisht  1947.  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


^  It  hapmd  ahmad 

knt  Auquat — when  popular 
demand  put  Laurel  back  again  on 
the  inside  cover  of 

publications  read  in  every  comer  of  the 
land.  Already  Laurel  was 
out-selling  almost  four^to-one  any 
fine-quality  towel  in 
Cannon  history! 


JtMwary,  1947 — when 
Laurel  made  its  first  bow  in 
national  magazines.  (We  showed  it  in 
“Flamingo” — remember?) 
Omr^night  store  windows  blossomed  out 
with  blow-ups  of  the  ad,  towel 
buyers  stocked  the  counters — 
and  a  star  was  bom. 


MM 


^  And  now  in  May  ^ 

and  Juno — Laurel^s 
here  again  in  the  new  setting 
you  see  across  the  page  to 
ring  up  more  rave  notices  on  your 
cash  register!  Stock  up — 
and  get  ready  to  write  another 
chapter  in  Cannon’s  Laurel 

success  story!  ^ 


If  you  don't  regularly  reemve  full-^xdor  proofs  of  Cannon's  consumer  advertisenients, 
write  Sales  Promotion  Dept.,  Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  70  Wrrrth  Street,  New  York  City  13, 


■Y- 


All  in  0^ 


package/ 


You  must  have  thought  often  of  the 
mighty  important  role  shipping 
ploys  in  your  business  and  private 
life,  for  you  depend  on  shipping 
for  practically  everything  you  eat, 
wear  or  otherwise  use  . . . 

We  of  Railway  Express  know  how 
diverse  shipping  requirements  can 
be.  With  the  addition  of  hundreds 
of  new  express  cars,  motor  vehicles 
and  other  equipment,  we  are  build¬ 
ing  our  service  to  meet  every  one 
of  your  transportation  needs. 

Such  improvements,  as  well  as 
rising  maintenance  and  operating 
costs,  have  made  higher  charges 
inevitable — but  these  charges  will 
aid  us  in  making  Railway  Express 
the  high  standard  shipping  service’ 
for  you  and  for  all  America. 


RAILWAY  EXPRESS 


. . .  Maintains  23,000  offices 
(there's  one  near  your  fac¬ 
tory,  office  or  home)... Uses 
10,000  passenger  trains 
daily. . . .  Has  18,000  motor 
vehicles  in  its  pick-up  and 
delivery  services  .  ,  .  Offers 
^  extro-fast  Air  Express  vrith 
'  direct  service  to  1,078  cities 
ond  towns. 


NATION-WIDE  lAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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Let’s  Argue 

Bv  Lew  Hahn 


I’roht  Sharing  ...  Its  Place  in  the  Free  Enterprise  System 
Bv  Robert  S.  Hartman 


The  State  ol  the  Union 

By  Benjamin  H.  Namm 


The  Career  ol  Retailing 
By  J.  T.  Nfeek 


What  You  Can  Do  to  Spur  Home  Building 
By  Walter  F.  Gips,  Jr. 


The  Role  ol  Credit  in  Retailing 
By  J.  Gordon  Dakins 


The  Italian  Cralts  Import  Program 


Dollar  Merchandising,  Part  II 
By  Leonard  Richman 


-Month  in  Retailing 


COVER  BY  PICTURA 


In  the  store  rendering  on  the  cover,  the  designers,  E.  Paul  Behles  8c  Associates, 
have  indicated  a  method  of  providing,  within  a  large  floor  area,  the  illusion 
of  a  segregated  department  without  interfering  with  normal  circulatioo 
throughout  the  floor.  Lighting  fixtures  and  column  treatment  aim  at  integrat 
ing  within  a  small  area  the  selling  and  merchandising.  Glass  paneling  above 
the  cases  is  translucent  but  not  transparent  and  forms  an  effective  Ixrundarv 
for  the  island  shop  without  barring  the  view  from  the  adjacent  selling  areas. 


Helen  K.  Mulhesn,  Editor;  John  Hahn,  Advertising  Manager;  H.  0.  i 
Bell,  Promotion  Manager;  Bernard  Corrigan,  AIildred  Johhsen,  | 
Associates.  Stores  is  published  monthly  by  the  National  Retail  Dn  t 
Goods  Association,  Lew  Hahn,  President  and  General  Mansftf- 
Publication  office,  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  | 
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THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


Whether  you  have 
6,000  or  60,000  accounts 


Remington  Rand  Streamlined  Cycle  Billing  equipment  can  cut 
charge  sale  costs  drastically.  The  retail  organizations  shown 
here  are  but  several  of  scores— with  less  than  20,000  accounts— 
who  profit  by  the  superiority  of  Visible  Unified  Credit  Records. 
They  all  get  this  5- way  bonus: 

1  Faster  credit  authorization 

2  Simplified  collections 

^  3  Elimination  of  peak  loads 

4  Increased  good  will 

5  Lower  operating  costs 


Yes,  Remington  Rand  Visible 
Unified  Credit  and  Collection 
Records  meet  the  demands  of 
any  and  all  retail  credit  proce* 
dnres — as  proved  in  use  in  store 
after  store.  This  tested  method, 
tailored  to  your  requirements, 
will  help  you  realize  genuine 


cash  savings,  and  may  he  installed 
by  our  trained  Retail  Store  Spe> 
cialists  without  interruption  in 
your  office  routine.  For  complete 
details,  call  our  branch  office 
near  yon  for  booklet  X-658,  or 
write  to  Systems  Division,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10. 


stores 
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WHAT  COMPRESSOR  GIVES  THE  LOHGEST,  TROUBLE-PRBB 


— because  it’s  hermetically  sealed  in 
steel.  That  is  the  greatest  single  guar¬ 
antee — above  any  written  guarantee — 
that  an  air  conditioning  system  will  give 
really  dependable  service^  year  in  and 
year  out.  This  is  why.  Fifteen  years 
ago,  Westinghouse  introduced  the  first  her¬ 
metically-sealed  compressor  for  air  condi¬ 
tioning.  At  one  stride,  this  revolutionary 
development  eliminated  belts,  pidleys  and 
shaft-s^ refrigerantleaks.  Through  the  years, 
this  outstandingly  successful  principle  has 
been  further  improved  and  refined — and 
copied.  Today,  Westinghouse  experience  and 
production  techniques  have  further  increased 


precision — adding  more  years  of  irouble-fioe 
life.  Now,  the  Life-Line  Compressor  Motor 
Unit,  in  large  or  small  air  conditioning  instal¬ 
lations,  provides  unmatched  dependability 
and  economy  of  operation.  And  remember, 
only  Westinghouse  makes  all  the  important 
components  of  an  air  conditioning  system — 
assiuing  coordinated  design  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  all  parts.  Only  Westinghouse  can 
offer  you  these  advantages.  Call  your  nearest 
Westinghouse  Air  Conditioning  distributor, 
or  write  to  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Cor¬ 
poration,  Sturtevant  Division,  62  Readville 
Avenue,  Hyde  Park,  Boston  36,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

CITA'«>  CANID* 


nations.  There  will  be  interpreters 


special  cable  and  communications  ser¬ 


vices— private  restaurants  and  meeting 


rooms— all  the  facilities  you  need 


to  do  business  with  all  the  world, 


comfortably  and  conveniendy. 


Official  invitations,  which 


are  required  for  admission. 


may  be  obtained  on  applica 


don  to  the  Canadian  Inter- 


national  Trade  Fair,  Cana¬ 


dian  National  Exhibition 


Grounds,  Toronto 


Canada.  Early  requests 


will  help  to  assure  ac¬ 
commodation. 


April  \m 


AN  INVITATION  TO  BUSINESSMEN 


I^ANADIAN 

INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE  FAIR 

MAY  31  TO  JUNE  12,  1948  •  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


ALGERIA 
AUSTRALIA 
BAHAMAS 
BRAZIL 
CANADA 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 
CHINA 
COLOMBIA 
rvPQiic 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

FRANCE 

GREECE 

INDIA 

^  ITALY  I 

L  JAVA  i 

MALAYA  I 
MEXICO  I 
THE  NETHERLANDS 
NEW  ZEALAND 
NORWAY 
PALESTINE 
PORTUGAL 
SOUTH  AFRICA 
SWEDEN 
\  SWITZERLAND 
UNITED  KINGDOM 

UNITED  STATES 


We  invite  you  to  the 


. . .  aid  we  thi»k  ytt’ll  ky  fml»t 


This  will  be  the  first  International  Trade  Fair  ever 
to  be  held  in  North  America.  It  is  sponsored  by  the 
Government  of  Canada,  which  cordially  invites  United 
States  businessmen  to  attend. 


It  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  business.  The  general 
public  will  not  be  admitted.  Every  exhibit  has  been 
accepted  on  the  condition  that  the  goods  displayed 
are  for  sale  and  can  be  delivered  within  a  reasonable 
time.  Transactions  can  be  completed  on  the  spot. 

The  products  of  more  than  25  countries  will  be  on 
display,  and  buyers  will  come  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  For  the  period  of  this  fair,  Toronto  will 
be  a  world  market-place — the  sample  room  of  the 
world  on  your  doorstep— within  a  convenient  day’s 
journey  from  any  city  in  the  United  States. 

Canada  will  be  the  host- but  the  fair  will  belong 
to  the  traders  and  businessmen  of  all  the 
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NOTHING  TO  WORRY  ABOUT? 


"Just  one  step  —  not  worth  noticing,”  the  management 
thought. 

And  that’s  why  this  woman  fell  —  because  she  didn’t 
notice  it,  either.  The  unimportant  step  grew  into  a  very 
important  claim  and  lawsuit  against  the  store  which  took 
three  days  of  trial,  the  time  of  store  personnel  and  substantial 
expense  to  defend  successfvilly. 

This  accident  gives  only  one  example  of  the  many  danger 
spots  that  can  exist  in  your  store,  and  pass  unnoticed  —  or, 
if  noticed,  may  appear  to  have  no  solution.  In  the  interests 
of  the  safety  of  your  customers,  you’ll  want  to  know  what 
can  be  done  to  eliminate  these  hidden  dangers. 

Liberty  Mutual  is  providing  expert  safety  counsel  for 
leading  stores  throughout  America,  as  part  of  our  service  in 
helping  to  ‘‘smooth  the  flow  of  merchandising.”  Liberty 
Mutual’s  loss  prevention  experts,  backed  by  special  training 
and  wide  experience  in  the  retail  store  business,  know  where 
the  dangers  lie  —  and  what  to  do  about  them. 

Would  you  like  complete,  specific  information  for  your 


store?  Let  Liberty  Mutual  prepare  a  special  plan  designed 
to  help  you  eliminate  hazards  .  .  .  prevent  loss  of  customers’ 
good  will .  .  .  improve  your  operating  efficiency  .  .  .  and 
save  you  money/  Just  write  to  Liberty  Mutvial  Insurance 
Company,  175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston  17,  Mass. 


liberty 

^  inSUIIANCE  COMFANY,. 

■X  '  '  ' -V  ■  iionu  ornct:  •otTos  j 

'"SmooOdng  the  flow  of  merchandUmg 

.  ,,  .-.vv.w  ^ 


★  We  work  to  keep  you  safe  ★ 
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Costs  33Z  less 

A  New  Escalator  brings  a  big  store  | 
sales  builder  to  tbe  small  store...  \ 

THE  NEW  OTIS  "32”  ESCALATOR  sells  for  33%  less  I 
than  our  former  two-foot  Escalator^.  Yet,  it  is  8"  wider ...  I 


CHAIN  STOIIS  can  now  s*cur«  as  great  a  sales  volunte 
from  second  floors  and  basements  as  they  do  from  first 
floors.  Uniform  store-wide  shopping  traffic  can  be  se¬ 
cured  with  OTIS  "32"  Escalators.  They  make  up  or  down 
traveling  attractively  inviting. 


carries  25%  more  people  .  .  .  handles  up  to  5,000  cus¬ 
tomers  an  hour.  That’s  more  persons  per  dollar  investment 
than  any  previous  moving  stairway.  As  little  as  $8.71  a 


DIflAITMINT  STOIIS  can  now  secure  greater  bargain 
basement  sales  volume  by  providing  OTIS  "32"  Escalator 
transportation  to  carry  one  person  per  hour  for  every  five 
square  feet  of  sales  area  during  peak  shopping  periods. 
This  will  also  free  elevators  from  basement  duty  and 
improve  upper  floor  service. 


day  in  increased  profits  will  make  it  pay  for  itself. 

Why  is  the  OTIS  "32"  Escalator  less  expensive?  Scien¬ 
tifically  designed  to  carry  a  mother  and  child  side-by- 
side  comfortably,  it  is  32''  wide  5"  below  the  handrail 
That’s  space  where  It’s  needed.  Yet,  the  overall  width  of 
the  installation  is  only  52".  Its  maximum  rise  is  23'-0''. 
its  drive  machine  is  built  within  the  Escalator  framework 

I 

which  is  25%  lighter  .  .  .  can  be  installed  faster  ...  re-  > 
quires  less  building  work.  | 

FREE!  If  you  have  always  wanted  to  install  an  Escalator  I 
but  felt  you  couldn’t  justify  the  cost,  you’ll  be  interested  \ 
in  reading  the  new  OTIS  "32"  Bulletin  B-700-V.  Write  for  | 


your  copy — Now!  Otis  Elevator  Company,  260  11th 
Avenue,  New  York  1 ,  N.  Y. 


•ANKS  and  stores  in  high  rent  areas  can  now  operate 
more  economically  on  second  floor  locations — if  they 
provide  street-level  accessibility  with  a  two-way  OTIS 
"32"  Escalator  installation.  This  plan  releases  space  for 
street-level  shops  that  will  increase  your  income. 


^32"ESCA1AT0R 
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LET’S  ARGUE 

By  Lew  Hahn 


Shells  on  the  Beach 


im. 


^^FTER  two  clays  of  gusty  winds 
Old  Man  Ocean  still  is  violent¬ 
ly  agitated  by  the  half  gale  which 
swept  his  bosom  but  left  undis¬ 
turbed  the  deep  dark  waters  of  his 
being.  The  sun  shines  gloriously  on 
the  heaving,  tossing  waste  which  stretches  to  infinity.  On 
the  far  horizon,  there  is  a  wide  stripe  of  blue  purple, 
while  in  the  middle  distance  the  sea  is  a  gorgeous  apple 
sieen  and  long  white  combers  rush  upon  the  sandy 
beach.  Each  wave,  as  it  breaks  upon  shore,  reaches 
'‘ager,  racing  fingers  of  foam  as  though  in  desperate  effort 
to  reclaim  some  of  what  its  predecessors  have  deposited 
there. 

The  beach,  normally  clean-swept,  is  littered  with  the 
many-formed  offscourings  of  the  deep.  Impressive 
wreaths  of  seaweed,  interspersed  with  masses  of  coral- 
bued  sponges,  fantastically  graceful  sea  fans,  each  carry¬ 
ing  as  its  base  a  clod  which  shows  it  was  wrenched  from 
the  sea  floor.  Millions  of  tiny  shells  have  been  swept 
far  up  the  slanting  beach.  Here  is  treasure  trove  for  the 
'lan-browned  folks  who  loaf  upon  the  shore,  ecstatically 
i^ogratulating  themselves  for  having  missed  at  least 
part  of  the  Northern  winter. 

What  a  world  of  beauty  the  shells  reveal!  They  are 
'rf  all  shapes  and  sizes  and  they  run  the  gamut  of  an 
artist's  palette.  They  are  red  and  violet,  green  and 
yellow,  deep  burnt  sienna  and  palest  yellow  and  mauve. 
How  wonderful  has  been  the  care  which  Nature  has  lav¬ 
ished  upon  these  frail  coverings  of  this  low  form  of  life! 
Tiny  shells  which  the  children  call  “Chinamen’s  hats”. 

stores 


“turkey  wings”  which  are  in  miniature  exactly  the  brown 
feathered  wings  of  that  American  bird.  Conch  shells  in 
all  sizes,  like  the  one  which  Neptune  uses  for  his  horn. 
Shells  so  tiny  half  a  dozen  would  fit  on  a  copper  cent  but 
fashioned  in  perfect  harmony  with  our  conception  of 
artistic  form  and  decorated  with  swirls  and  traceries,  like 
the  imaginings  of  some  talented  maker  of  lace  frozen  into 
the  permanence  of  shell. 

How  refreshing  to  find  men  who  normally  are  inter¬ 
ested  most  in  the  reports  of  the  markets,  stepping  lustily 
along  the  beach,  intently  peering  at  this  litter  of  shells 
and  every  few  feet  stooping  to  seize  some  specimen  of 
unusual  color  or  shape!  Dressed  only  in  shorts,  with  an 
old  hat  to  cover  their  baldness,  they  have  found  a  new 
and  absorbing  interest.  Do  they  marvel  at  the  exquisite 
care  which  Nature  has  lavished  upon  these  tiny  things? 
Do  they  read  in  that  profuse  distribution  of  beauty  some 
promise  of  the  final  high  destiny  of  man?  Are  they  con¬ 
scious  of  some  Wisdom  in  all  this  distillation  of  beauty 
expended  upon  such  humble  things  as  a  rock  oyster? 

Perhaps  not.  Separated  from  the  things  which  nor¬ 
mally  are  important  to  them,  even  small  and  insignifi¬ 
cant  things  arouse  their  interest.  They  are  getting  whole¬ 
some  exercise  under  the  life-giving  sun  as  they  bend  and 
stoop  to  gather  shells.  By  and  by,  they  will  return  to  their 
stores  and  offices  in  the  North,  somewhat  healthier,  per¬ 
haps  a  little  smaller  in  girth,  and  plunge  again  into  the 
great  concerns  which  normally  claim  their  attention. 
The  tan  on  their  cheeks  will  still  be  with  them  and  folks 
will  say:  “Had  a  good  vacation  in  Florida?”  They  will 
answer  “Swell!”  and  turn  to  their  jobs.  Maybe  some- 
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^ontpetifor  builds 


Right  from  the  start  he  cuts  his  construction  • 
time  20  to  30%.  Two  men  can  lay  32  sq.  ft.  • 
of  Robertson  steel  Q-Floor  in  30  seconds.  * 
The  floors  go  in  about  as  fast  as  freunework  • 
goes  up.  They  form  an  immediate  working  « 
platform  for  all  other  trades;  dry,  non¬ 
combustible,  free  from  forms  and  shor¬ 
ing.  Work  moves  at  full  speed,  even  in 
freezing  weather. 


An  outlet  literedly  takes  only 
minutes.  An  electrician  drills  a 
small  hole,  installs  the  fitting. 

No  fuss  or  muss.  Selling  floors  and  non¬ 
selling  floors  switched  overnight.  Since 
^  frequent  change  is  p^urt  of  the  business, 

*  think  how  much  is  saved  by  Q-Floors.  And 

*  with  new  electriced  devices  and  sales  ends 

*  coming  along,  think  how  convenient  it 


He  will  save  on  building  time.  He  also  will  * 
begin  revenue  earlier.  * 

And  forever  edter  he  will  have  the  jump  * 
on  alterations.  Q-Floors  provide  electrical  * 
availability  in  every  square  foot.  The  steel  • 
cells  of  Q-Floor  are  crossed  by  a  header  * 
carrying  wires  for  power,  signals,  telephone 
and  any  other  electrical  service,  in  such  a 
way  that  every  six-inch  area 
of  the  entire  exposed  floor 
can  be  tapped  for  an  outlet 


would  be  to  have  electriced  aveulability  in 
every  square  foot  of  floor.  You  can  see 
Q-Floor  fittings  at  any  General  Electric 
construction  materials  distributor's. 

The  dry,  lightweight,  clean  construction 

•  makes  Q-Floor  ideal  for  adding  mezzanines 

•  and  annexes.  Possible  damage  from  dirt, 

•  water  or  tire  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

•  Price? — It's  right  in  line.  No  premium. 

•  Considt  your  architect,  or  a  Robertson  rep- 

•  resentative.  For  literature  write: 
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LET’S  ARGUE  (Continued  from  page  11) 


where  in  their  luggage  there  will  be  a  few  of  the  tiny 
ihells,  mute  but  eloquent  of  the  fostering  eare  and  the 
wrath  of  the  storm-tossed  oeean. 

A  Monument  to  the  White  Man’s  Skin? 

How  many  opportunities  still  may  survive  from  Crea¬ 
tion's  first  dawn  still  unsuspected,  which  can  be  exploited 
commercially?  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  ever  since  the 
coming  of  the  first  man.  Nature  has  placed  in  the  tissue 
of  the  human  skin  a  pigment  which  will  change  color 
under  the  influence  of  the  sun.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  that,  but  what  industries  have  built  upon  that  fact, 
and  how  largely  the  ever-growing  importance  of  Florida 
is  based  upon  the  phenomenon  that  the  sun  does  have 
that  effect  upon  the  human  skin ! 

We  think  most  immediately  of  the  scores  of  prepara¬ 
tions  which  are  sold  to  allow  white  men  and  women 
gradually  and  painlessly  to  change  color  under  the 
ardent  rays  of  this  Southern  sun.  Surely,  that  in  itself 
must  be  a  large  commercial  opportunity  which  has  been 
well  exploited,  but  go  further  and  ask  yourself  whether 
the  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  palatial  hotels  and 
apartment  houses,  spread  thickly  along  this  Gold  Coast, 
ever  would  have  been  possible  if  the  human  skin  were 
incapable  of  changing  color?  Consider  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  which  have  been  poured  into  the 
erection  of  delightful  winter  homes  in  Florida,  provid¬ 
ing  fat  livings  for  realtors,  and  plenty  of  work  for  con¬ 
struction  trades — and  all  based  upon  one  ancient  fact — 
that  the  sun  does  brown  the  skin. 

Somewhere  down  here,  a  grateful  state  should  rear  a 
monument  in  honor  of  the  white  man's  skin,  and  the 
pigment  under  it,  which  changes  color  and  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  stone  of  the  magical  prosperity  of  Florida. 

Take  a  Tip  from  Florida 

Florida  is  a  great  state  and  is  going  to  become  a 
greater.  This  state  now  counts  its  permanent  population 
as  about  two  and  one-half  millions.  Properly  developed. 
It  could  maintain  a  population  of  ten  times  that  num- 
li«r.  Gradually,  the  population  will  increase,  but  the 
state  will  have  its  ups  and  downs  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  because  Florida  is  peculiarly  dependent  at  this 
tune  upon  conditions  in  the  Northern  states.  So  long  as 
tl>e  Northerners  experience  prosperous  times  many  of 
them  wUl  come  down  here  to  escape  their  own  winter 
weather,  and  to  pour  their  money  into  Florida. 


For  that  reason,  it  always  has  been  a  matter  of  interest 
to  us  to  size  up  conditions  down  here.  They  are  likely 
to  be  an  advance  index  of  things  developing  in  the  rest 
of  the  nation.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  judge  what 
is  happening  throughout  the  nation  by  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  Florida.  When  pro8j)erity  begins  to  taper  off, 
people  are  not  so  eagerly  inclined  to  spend  money  on 
Florida  trips,  or,  having  come,  their  expenditures  arc 
not  so  lavish  as  in  better  times.  Here  one  may  see  the 
concentrated  result  of  a  national  disposition  to  put  on 
financial  brakes  before  it  is  possible  of  perception  in 
other  places.  One  thousand  families  in  a  Northern  state 
attempting  to  economize  might  not  attract  much  busi¬ 
ness  attention,  but  that  thousand  families  combined  with 
many  thousands  from  other  states  may  he  responsible 
for  the  prosperity,  or  lack  of  it,  here  in  Florida. 

Thinking  that  way,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  con¬ 
ditions  here  this  winter  have  not  generally  been  so  good 
as  last  winter.  Earlier  there  was  much  talk  about  the 
season  starting  late.  Reports  sent  up  North  indicated 
that  hotels  and  apartment  houses  were  filled  to  capacity. 
Actually,  that  seems  to  have  been  a  slight  exaggeration. 
Wherever  we  have  been,  we  have  marked  with  interest 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  many  vacancies.  We  do 
not  imply  the  season  has  been  a  disastrous  flop.  Far  from 
that.  There  are  large  crowds  of  people  in  Florida  at  the 
resort  places,  but  some  of  the  bloom  appears  to  be 
temporarily  off  the  peach.  Real  estate  sales  have  not 
been  up  to  last  year's  totals.  No  one  in  business  seems 
to  have  done  quite  as  well  as  last  winter. 

The  realtors — ever  generating  confidence  in  rising 
values — are  particularly  reassuring  in  their  quoted  utter¬ 
ances  and  the  real  estate  editor  of  one  Miami  newspaper 
continues  to  shatter  a  lance  each  Sunday  with  anyone 
who  may  be  suspected  of  bearish  sentiments  concerning 
that  wonderful  and  fantastic  metropolis  of  Southern 
Florida.  Sounds  somewhat  like  an  unconfessed  uncer¬ 
tainty  being  poked  away  in  the  more  remote  area  of 
the  mind. 

Meanwhile  the  newspaper  campaigns  against  gam¬ 
bling,  which  always  are  renewed  at  the  end  of  each  sea¬ 
son,  again  are  underway.  These  signal  the  fact  that  it  is 
nearing  time  for  the  great  flight  back  North. 

It's  a  great  place,  Florida,  and  it  needs  no  apologist. 
It  is  what  it  is  and  all  of  us  who  have  the  habit  love  it 
and  will  return  at  every  opportunity  to  enjoy  its  sun  and 
its  ocean. 

-POMPANO  BEACH.  FLORIDA-MARCH  31.  1948 
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.  .  .  again  and  again.  A  thrilling  performance 

made  possible  only  by  years  of  study,  preparation  and 
experience  .  .  .  Beauty,  delicacy,  allure  and  appeal, — 

a  truly  great  finish  desenring  highest  recognition  and  acclaim. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  millions  of  “repeat  performances”  of 
hosiery  finished  widi  DuraBeau, — hosiery  that  not 
only  makes  lovely  legs  lovelier,  but  assures  milady  of  “miles 
more  wear”. 

DuraBeau  imparts  that  exclusive  “film  of  beauty  and 
protection”  to  all  hosiery. 
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Mfrt.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes  •  Collins  & 
Westmoreland  Sts.,  Phila.  34,  Pa.  •  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 


Executive  Secretary, 

Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries 


The  editors  sincerely  believe  that  this  article  deserves  to 
be  called  a  classic  in  the  literature  of  management  tech¬ 
niques.  You  may  read  it  and  still  find  it  possible  to  dis¬ 
agree  completely  with  Dr.  Hartman's  conclusions.  But 
you  cannot  possibly  read  it  without  enriching  your  under¬ 
standing  of  the  role  each  individual  plays  in  the  political, 
economic  and  moral  system  we  call  free  enterprise. 


WfE  are  living  in  a  time  when  the 
”  human  individual  all  over  the 
world  is  trying  to  liberate  himself  from 
the  fetters  of  traditional  bondage.  New 
nations  are  born  in  India,  Indonesia, 
^nd  even  Europe.  In  America  this 
emancipation  of  the  individual  took 
place  at  the  time  of  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution.  It  has  created  a  nation  of  free 
people  over  a  continent  of  48  states. 
But  the  process  of  emancipating  the 
1  individual  never  stops.  Today,  after 
a  period  of  technological  progress  un¬ 
equalled  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
we  have  come  to  a  point  where  we 
find  that  in  the  onward  march  of  tech¬ 
nological  advance  we  have  neglected 
one  of  the  greatest  natural  resources: 
the  human  person  itself.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  has  been  the  subject  and  not  the 
object  of  American  progress.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  has  been  taken  for  granted,  but 
no  study  has  been  made  into  the 
nature  and  development  of  oppiortu- 
nity-as  it  has  been  made  in  the 


nature  and  development  of  natural 
resources,  say,  of  petroleum. 

Today,  as  Charles  P.  McCormick 
has  expressed  it  so  eloquently  in  his 
book  Multiple  Management,  the  gen¬ 
ius  of  American  management  must 
concentrate  on  the  human  resources 
of  this  country,  with  the  same  energy 
that  it  has  concentrated  on  the  ma¬ 
terial  resources.  In  the  words  of  How¬ 
ard  Chase,  of  General  Foods  Corpora¬ 
tion:  “In  the  past  perhaps  95  per  cent 
of  management’s  brains  and  energies 
were  devoted  to  solution  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  problems  and  only  5  pier  cent— 
if  that— to  human  problems.  In  the 
future,  management  of  corporations 
that  survive  will  devote  the  larger 
share  of  their  brains  and  energies  and 
sympathies  to  human  problems.” 

The  struggle  which  is  going  on  all 
over  the  world  on  a  political  level 
and  which  was  won  by  America  on 
that  level  170  years  ago,  is  now  con¬ 
tinuing  in  .America  on  the  industrial 


The  aims  of  the  Council  of  Profit 
Sharing  Industries  are  to  strengthen 
the  system  of  free  enterprise;  to 
spread  earned  prosperity  through 
higher  buying  power  and  lower 
prices;  to  attain  industrial  peace 
through  applying  ethical  principles 
to  human  relations  in  industry. 
Founded  last  October  by  a  group  of 
14  industrialists  representing  con¬ 
cerns  that  have  profit  sharing  plans 
in  operation^  the  Council  now  has 
90  members,  which  include  some  of 
the  country’s  best  known  names  in 
industry.  It  offers  its  services — in¬ 
formation,  research  facilities,  co¬ 
operation — to  all  firms  interested 
in  establishing  profit  sharing  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  Council  will  soon  publish  a 
Profit  Sharing  Manual.  It  will  in¬ 
clude  a  digest  and  analysis  of  38 
representative  profit  sharing  plans. 
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level.  We  must  win  it  as  we  have  won 
the  political  struggle.  When  we  do, 
our  democracy  will  again  become  the 
ideal  for  the  millions  of  the  world’s 
masses  as  it  was  for  over  a  century, 
l)efore  the  totalitarian  doctrines  cap¬ 
tured  the  minds  of  suppressed  jieoples. 
We  must  show  them  that  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  is  a  more 
powerful  and  more  definite  emanci¬ 
pator  of  the  human  individual  than 
any  totalitarian  system  can  be. 

Profit  Sharing  and  Management 
Sharing  are  two  techniques  developed 
by  American  management  to  expand 
the  system  of  free  enterprise  down  to 
the  last  man.  They  are  designed  to 
have  everyone  participate  in  the  re¬ 
wards  and  responsibilities  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  In  order  to  understand  these 
techniques  and  their  status  in  the 
world  picture  today  let  us  place  the 
system  of  free  enterprise  into  its  global 
context. 

The  Elements  of  Struggle 

We  have  today  two  opjx>sing  politi¬ 
cal  and  two  opposing  economic  creeds: 
Dictatorship  and  Democracy  on  the 
|x>liticai  level.  Socialism  and  Capital¬ 
ism  on  the  economic  level.  These  four 
creeds  can  be  combined  in  four  dif¬ 
ferent  ways:  We  can  combine  dictator¬ 
ship  with  socialism,  by  socialism  mean¬ 
ing  a  planned  economy,  and  we  have 
the  system  of  Soviet  Russia,  called 
Communism.  We  can  combine  dic¬ 
tatorship  with  capitalism  and  we  get 
the  system  of  Fascism  as  we  have  it  in 
Spain  or  .\rgentina.  We  can  combine 
ilemocrat7  with  socialism,  and  we  get 
the  system  of  today’s  England.  And  we 
can  combine  democracy  with  capital¬ 
ism  and  have  the  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  indivitlual  is  bet¬ 
ter  safeguarded  in  the  system  of  free 
enterprise  than  in  any  system  which 
includes  dictatorship,  such  as  the  Rus¬ 
sian  or  the  Argentinian.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  obvious:  without  political 
freedom  of  expression  and  self-de¬ 
velopment  the  individual  is  stunted 
and  will  and  must  eventually  either 
explode  or  degenerate,  in  both  cases 
destroying  the  system. 

The  system  of  free  enterprise  is  also 
better  than  a  system  of  democratic 
socialism,  meaning  by  this  a  planned 
economy  of,  for,  and  by  the  people. 
To  be  sure  there  is  no  complete  social¬ 


ism;  only  20  per  cent  of  the  economy 
as  a  whole  is  to  be  socialized  in  Eng¬ 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
economy  completely  free  of  state  in¬ 
terference.  Even  in  this  country  state 
interference  into  the  free  play  of  eco¬ 
nomic  forces  is  powerfully  advocated 
by  members  of  the  business  communi¬ 
ty,  in  subsidies,  protective  tariffs,  and 
the  like.  But  the  question  is  whether 
socialization,  that  is  state  ownership 
to  any  large  extent,  is  on  principle  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  human 
emancipation. 

Moral  Function  of  Property 

Objections  against  state  ownership 
often  made  are  its  inefficiency  and  its 
oppressiveness.  But  these  objections 
do  not  really  touch  the  core  of  the 
problem  nor  are  they  necessarily  cor¬ 
rect.  As  far  as  inefficiency  goes,  a  state 
enterprise  may  well  be  as  efficient  or 
more  so  than  a  private  enterprise,  as 
the  U.  S.  Postal  Service  has  well 
demonstrated.  Neither  does  demo¬ 
cratic  state  ownership  necessarily  have 
to  be  oppressive.  In  a  democratic  re¬ 
public  the  checks  and  balances  against 
misuse  of  governmental  |x>wer  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  political  field  may  well  be 
apjjlied  against  governmental  misuse 
in  the  economic  field,  more  easily  jier- 
haps  than  against  private  misuse  in 
the  same  field.  There  is,  however,  the 
danger  that  a  government  controlling 
large  sections  of  the  economy  may  be¬ 
come  too  powerful  if  and  when  it  veers 
in  a  dictatorial  direction,  namely  com¬ 
munism,  just  as  private  corporations 
controlling  large  sections  of  the  econo¬ 
my  may  become  too  powerful  if  and 
when  they  veer  in  the  same  direction, 
in  fascism. 

The  fundamental  objection  to  state 
ownership  as  a  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  human  emancipation,  how¬ 
ever,  lies  in  a  dilferent  direction.  One 
of  the  most  thrilling  fulfillments 
of  self-development  is  the  expansion 
of  personality  over  property.  Proper¬ 
ty  gives  the  person  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  direction  which  no  other 
activity  has  yet  equalled.  Property  has 
a  moral  content,  and  this  rather  than 
its  economic  content  determines  its 
function  for  the  freedom  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  This,  at  least,  was  the  idea  of 
Adam  Smith,  for  whom  property 
meant  possession,  that  is  responsible 


direction.  This  moral  rather  than  eco. 
nomic  function  of  property  has  two 
implications,  a  negative  and  a  posi- 
tive.  Absentee  ownership  does  not  lul- 
fill  the  moral  function  of  property  or 
contribute  to  the  freedom  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  This  applies  to  capitalism  and  i 
its  frequent  remote  control  of  owner- 
ship,  as  well  as  to  socialism,  where  the 
state’s  ownership  does  not  mean  poj-  ' 
session  to  the  individual  citizen.  On  I 
the  other  hand,  responsible  direction,  ^ 
even  without  property,  fulfills  the  ■ 
moral  function  of  property  and  does 
contribute  to  the  freedom  of  the  in-  f 
dividual.  Hence  today  management  | 
in  large  sections  of  the  economy  has  ► 
taken  over  the  moral  function  of  own-  j 
ership,  even  though  it  does  not  eco-  [ 
nomically  own  the  business.  At  the  1 
same  time  the  way  is  open  to  spread  f 
management  ever  wider  into  the  ranks  S 
of  employees  and  thus  have  them  en-  * 
joy  the  freedom  of  the  individual  in  ! 
responsible  direction  over  a  property  j 
which  is  not  theirs,  even  though  their  ! 
living  is  dependent  on  it.  j 

Expanding  Free  Enterprise  ^ 

Profit  sharing  and  management 
sharing  techniques  extend  the  moral 
function  of  property  into  the  ranks 
of  the  American  j)eople  and  add  to  the 
political  freedom  of  the  American  a 
substantial  economic  freedom  of  per¬ 
sonal  fulfillment,  for  the  good  of  all  t 
partners  in  the  economic  process.  | 

Profit  sharing  as  a  means  of  expand¬ 
ing  the  system  of  free  enterprise  down  , 
to  the  last  man  is  nothing  new  nor  is  1 
it  confined  to  America.  It  has  been  , 
practiced  all  over  the  world  for  as  long  J 
as  the  system  of  free  enterprise  has  . 
been  in  operation,  in  this  country  as  j 
far  back  as  1794,  when  profit  sharing  ( 
was  advocated  and  practiced  by  Albert  j 
Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  j 

'  •  •  k*  f 

under  Jefferson  and  Madison,  in  nis 
glass  works  in  New  Geneva,  Pa.,  on  | 
the  ground  that  the  “democratic  prin- 
ciple  upon  which  this  Nation  was  L 
founded  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  . 
political  processes  but  should  be  ap-  p 
plied  to  the  industrial  operation." 

Both  the  Catholic  and  the  Protes¬ 
tant  churches  have  advocated  the 
moral  function  of  propserty,  the  Protes¬ 
tant  churches  in  the  Malvern  Mani¬ 
festo  of  1941,  the  Statement  on  Social 
{Continued  on  page  65) 
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Hajor  Namm,  wearing  the  decoration 
of  Chevalier  in  the  French  National 
Order  of  the  Legion  of  Horror,  which 
he  was  awarded  last  month  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  services  to  France  during  and 
since  World  War  /.  Early  this  month 
he  received  President  Truman’s  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Merit.  (See  page  36.) 


W7E  are  engaged  today  in  a  kind  o£ 
"  civil  war  —  government  against 
business,  management  against  organ¬ 
ized  labor,  and  vice  versa.  And,  sjjeak- 
ing  as  a  businessman,  oh,  how  vice 
versal 


It  is  a  deadly  serious  civil  war.  It 
(ould,  were  it  to  rage  unchecked,  bleed 
white  the  economy  of  this  nation,  leav¬ 
ing  the  United  States  a  political  and 
economic  war  casualty,  prey  for  a 
predatory  power,  or  a  ready  victim  for 
the  pro|x)nents  of  world  revolution. 
The  horrible  |x>tentialities  of  our  in¬ 
ternecine  strife  are  aggravated  by  the 
constant  intervention  of  the  many  de¬ 
clared,  and  undeclared,  enemies  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Our  civil  war  is  cheering  to,  and  be¬ 
ing  cheered  on  by.  Communists 
throughout  the  world  and  within  our 
country,  who  want  the  world— and  us 
-to  believe  that  our  democracy  is  de¬ 
cadent,  if  not  already  dead.  You  may 
remember  that  Hitler  and  his  Fascist 
friends  also,  used  that  word— decadent 
-to  describe  American  democracy  and 
capitalism.  Communism  and  Fascism 
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By  Benjamin  H.  Namm 
President,  The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


share  the  same  vocabulary  as  well  as 
the  same  principles  and  techniques. 

Our  Democracy  is  not  decadent.  We 
are  going  through  a  bad  time.  We  are 
suffering  the  reaction  to  the  long  years 
of  the  war  effort.  We  are,  temporari¬ 
ly,  disunited.  But  it  need  not  last; 
nor  can  it  last.  For  if  it  does,  America 
will  not  last  as  a  free  country,  and 
with  America  will  go  the  world  of  free 
men. 

The  democratic  world  has  shrunk 
in  recent  years.  The  contraction  has 
been  faster  in  the  post-war  years  since 
Communist  Russian  imperialism  has 
been  on  the  march,  faster  than  it  was 
even  when  Nazi  and  Fascist  imperial¬ 
ism  were  threatening  to  conquer  the 
world.  Only  two  true  democracies  still 
remain  —  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Great  Britain  is  suffering  acute¬ 
ly  from  the  piecemeal  socialism  that 
the  New  Deal  “planners”  sought  to 
establish  here  a  decade  or  so  ago. 

The  situation  is  neither  good  nor 
is  it  pleasant  to  contemplate.  But  so 
long  as  we  are  firm  in  our  own  belief 
in  the  democratic  process,  and  un¬ 
swerving  in  our  determination  to 
unite  to  make  it  work,  we  can  over¬ 
come  our  present  difficulties.  We  need, 
first,  to  change  our  attitude,  to  stop 
apologizing  for  our  capitalistic  econo¬ 
my  and  for  our  political  democracy. 
We  need  to  call  a  halt  to  our  economic 


civil  war,  to  start  off  on  a  new  tack. 
If  we  can  appreciate  the  logic  of  the 
international  premise  that  the  world 
cannot  exist  half  prosperous  and  half 
starving,  and  thereby  unite  on  a  con¬ 
structive  European  Recovery  Program, 
as  we  seem  to  be  doing,  then  surely 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
same  reasoning  applied  to  our  own 
country.  One  section  of  our  people 
cannot  prosper  while  another  section 
is  hungry;  one  part  of  our  economy 
cannot  hojie  to  thrive  at  the  expense 
of  another  part.  Management  cannot 
operate  profitably  unless  labor  gets  a 
fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  its  produc¬ 
tion— this  lesson  has  been  well  learned. 
Labor  cannot  prosper  unless  each 
worker  gives  an  honest  day’s  produc¬ 
tivity  for  a  full  day’s  wage— this  lesson, 
unfortunately,  has  not  lieen  well 
learned. 

What  is  the  cause  of  our  inflation? 
Reducing  it  to  simple  terms,  it  is  the 
lack  of  (1)  hard  money  and  (2)  hard 
work.  It  is  the  failure  to  produce  the 
things  w'e  need  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  needs  in  the  quantities  in 
which  we  need  them.  Inability  of  war- 
devastated  Eurojje  to  produce  her 
share  makes  our  failure  that  much 
more  serious.  And  why  aren’t  we  pro¬ 
ducing?  Lack  of  steel,  lack  of  coal,  lack 
of  oil,  lack  of  machine  tools,  lack  of 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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has  been  dead  many  years.  He 
against  speculation,  never  eiK  umberwl 
his  business  with  mortgages.  iHd  bu*i 
ness  on  a  cash  basis,  tried  to  sell  on 
shorter  time  than  his  coin|setitors 
tried  to  sell  the  same  grade  of  goodv 
for  a  smaller  price;  held  his  » ustomers 
to  a  strict  meeting  of  their  obligations 
Any  idea  yet? 

(5)  Soon  he  astounded  competitors 
by  p>ermitting  customers  to  take  home 
goods  on  approval,  and  Iregan  to  work 
out  his  later  famous  slogan  that  “tht 
customer  is  always  right”.  Do  vou 
know  his  name? 

(6)  In  1868,  when  he  was  35,  ht 
and  his  partners  opened  a  great  ne> 
store  which  grossed  12  million  its  firet 
year.  The  new  building  was  the  talk 
and  the  envy  of  the  Middle  West.  It 
was  located  on  the  northeast  corner  ol 
Washington  and  State  Streets  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Who? 

(7)  A  famous  museum  is  named  for 
this  man  who  set  the  pattern  in  retail 
ing  for  many  years.  Who? 

The  story  of  Marshall  Field  typifies 
a  colorful  segment  of  our  econotnit 
and  business  history  which  cries  for 
dramatization  and  recognition  from 
the  entire  world.  There  are  thousands 
of  counterjjarts  of  Field  in  our  saga 
of  retailing.  There  were,  for  example, 
two  Scotsmen  who  moved  to  Chicago 
in  1864,  after  ten  years  of  storekeep 
ing  in  the  wee  town  of  Amboy,  Illinois 
who  joined  with  two  other 
Scots,  a  rrran  named  Scott  and  a  man 
named  MacLeish,  to  form  the  great 
firm  of  Carson  Pirie  Scott  and  Com¬ 
pany.  There  were  Sams  .  .  .  Wana 
maker  .  .  .  Woolworth  .  .  .  Leiter  . . 
Mandel  .  .  .  Sears  .  .  .  Rosenwald-the 
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By  J.  T.  Meek 

Executive  Secretary, 

Illinois  Federation  of  Retail  Associations 


ever  to  increase  their  efficiency  and 
thereby  enhance  their  own  as  well  as 
their  employer’s  interest.”  This  man, 
at  17,  went  to  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  to  clerk 
in  the  store  of  Henry  G.  Davis;  he 
studied  storekeeping  with  the  passion 
of  a  genius,  noting  the  buying  habits 
of  the  lady  customers  in  particular. 
Who? 

(.3)  At  21  this  young  man  came  west 
and  secured  employment  with  a  store 
then  well  known  as  Cooley-Wadsworth 
Company.  He  saved  $200  of  his  first 
year’s  salary  of  $400— sleeping  in  the 
store  and  otherwise  cutting  down  ex- 
jjenses.  In  four  years,  at  the  age  of  25, 
he  became  a  partner,  astonishing  his 
employers  by  his  knowledge  of  where 
everything  was  and  also  by  knowing 
what  everything  cost.  He  carried  pur¬ 
chasing  and  selling  prices  in  his  head, 
or  in  a  small  black  book.  He  did 
miracles  with  turnover.  Who? 

(4)  When  he  was  thirty,  this  man 
stepped  into  a  junior  partnership.  At 
34  he  was  a  major  cog  in  a  great  firm 
which  grossed  over  nine  million— out¬ 
selling  every  comjjetitor  in  the  city. 
Even  so,  he  never  became  a  drudge, 
worked  the  average  day  but  paid  strict 
attention  to  major  details— and  saved 
his  money.  He  saitl  that  merchants 
who  keep  their  business  well  in  hand, 
sell  for  cash  and  pay  for  goods  at  short 
time,  taking  advantage  of  all  dis¬ 
counts,  keep  good  habits  and  pay  strict 
attention  to  business  very  rarely  fail. 
He  laid  down  definite  rules  which 
guide  retailers  to  this  day,  though  he 
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¥NASMUCH  as  everyone  is  playing 
quiz  games— on  the  radio  and  off- 
let’s  have  a  hand  at  one  ourselves.  Our 
quiz  is  like  the  one  |x>pularizeij  by 
Doctor  I.Q.— 1  believe— and  it  asks  you 
to  name  an  outstanding  individual 
from  some  biographical  clues.  There 
aren’t  any  prizes,  friends,  but  [>erhaps 
you’ll  enjoy  the  game,  anyway.  Now, 
read  carefully: 

(1)  He  was  born  August  18,  1834  on 
a  farm  near  Conway,  Massachusetts. 
Although  he  later  became  one  of  the 
most  famous  names  in  retailing,  his 
schooling  ended  svhen  he  was  only  17. 
Try  a  guess? 

(2)  Later  he  said  he  did  not  regret 
his  lack  of  schooling,  saying,  “The 
trouble  with  most  young  men  is  that 
they  do  not  learn  anything  thorough¬ 
ly  and  are  apt  to  do  the  w’ork  com¬ 
mitted  to  them  in  careless  fashion. 
The  business  world  is  full  of  just  such 
men,  content  in  simply  putting  in 
their  time  somehow,  and  drawing 
their  salaries— making  no  effort  what¬ 


men 


Big  stores?  Yes.  Exceptions?  No. 
You  will  find  men  and  firms  of  their 
brilliance  and  ability  in  every  com¬ 
munity;  men  and  women  who  have 
(juietly  and  successfidly  followed  cer¬ 
tain  principles  of  right,  moral  and 
business  conduct  to  earn  not  alone 
financial  success,  but  that  keen  sense 
of  satisfaction  that  comes  when  a  busi¬ 
ness  is  well  handled— no  matter  hoi* 
small. 

To  us,  when  we  are  young,  it  seems 
that  all  engineers  are  building  great 
bridges,  giant  skyscrapers,  boring  great 
tunnels. 


All  chemists,  in  the  eyes 


youth,  are  Curies,  Pasteurs,  or  Carvers, 

**  with  the  world  at  their  feet.  All  doc- 
!*  IMS  are  surgeons,  the  grubbing  days 

*  of  intemeship  overlooked,  only  the 
”  supreme  success  of  an  intricate  opera- 
*'  tion  or  diagnosis  beckoning  us.  All 

layyvers  are  the  special  and  famous 
■  pleaders  of  great  corporations,  or  trial 

*  lawyers  whose  every  word  is  listened  to 
!  ycith  awe  by  an  intent  group  of  jury- 

^  I  men.  If  we  think  of  the  newspapers, 

^  f  we  never  think  of  the  fine  newspaper 
E  men  covering  regular  beats,  dull  rou- 
^  I  tine  assignments.  We  think  only  of 
f  being  assigned  to  some  far  off  roman- 
"  tic  beat,  in  some  mysterious  and  excit- 
‘  ing  spot  on  the  world’s  stage.  If  we 
^  i;  think  of  retailing,  we  think  of  the 
I  Fields,  the  Carsons,  the  Wanamakers, 

^  the  Woolworths,  the  Macys— and  t(K> 

:  often  feel  that  the  excellent  work  done 
by  men  and  women  in  our  own  city 
I  must  be  dull  and  boresome— uninvit¬ 
ing  to  the  magic  in  our  blood! 

Eor  But  most  of  us  find  that  the  dream 
lil-  of  youth  becomes  the  whimsical 
memory  of  tomorrow.  We  learn  that 
itj  an  engineer  can  be  a  tremendously 
ui(  I  valuable  though  comparatively  unim- 
[o,  portant  cog  in  a  great  scheme  of  things; 

that  there  are  great  lawyers  who  know 
id,  the  law  but  never  reach  the  court 
room;  doctors  who  find  great  happi- 
,]f  ness  in  quietly  and  effectively  perform- 
igo  ms  routine  and  often  thankless  and 
ep  j  unremunerative  tasks.  We  learn  tcxj, 
loii  that  a  retailer  can  be  a  tremendously 
hff  satisfactory  cog  in  our  economy  and 
UP  that  small  as  he  may  be,  his  sum  total 
eat  of  enjoyment  in  living  is  oftentimes 
)nj-  !  greater  than  that  captured  by  the  mer-  • 
na  '  chant  prince. 

The  Romance  of  Retailing 

What  is  retailing?  It  is  the  act  which 
No.  brings  all  the  exploration  of  the  ages, 
leir  all  the  wizardry  of  science,  all  the  skill 
om-  *  of  production,  all  the  elements  of  our 
ave  complicated  financial  structure,  all  the 
cer-  dynamics  of  our  transportation  system 
and  p  right  to  a  single  individual  whose  sum 
one  f  total  of  enjoyment  on  this  old  world 
mse  of  ours  is  finally  increased  after  all  of 
usi-  _  this  effort!  Retailing  is  the  end— the 
lOK  -  consummation  of  an  act  begun  pier- 
haps  a  hundred,  possibly  a  thousand 
ems  y^rs  ago. 

reat  Retailing  is  the  ultimate— the  final 
reat  process— the  giving  of  vitally  necessary 
s  of  and  place  utility  to  an  article 
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which  began  its  life  perhaps  far  away 
in  Turkestan,  or  on  the  pampas  of 
South  America,  or  on  the  western 
plains,  or  in  the  cotton  fields  of  the 
South,  or  in  far  away  Java  or  the  West 
Indies  or  Ceylon— or  perhaps  far  back 
in  the  mysterious  dawns  of  history 
when  pressure,  heat  and  foliage  begat 
the  coal  and  oil  of  today. 

Retailing  is  the  step  which  must  be 
taken  millions  of  times  a  day  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  salespeople  in  behalf 
of  millions  of  customers  who  tens  of 
thousands  of  times  daily  vote  for  what 
they  want,  what  they  like,  what  they 
want  the  world  to  keep  on  producing. 

When  you  sell  a  garden  rake  you 
have  not  alone  satisfied  yourself,  your 
employer  and  your  customer— you 
have  employed  the  jieople  who  mined 
the  ore,  those  who  shipped  it,  docked 
it,  fashioned  it  into  the  metal  of  which 
the  business  end  of  the  rake  is  made. 
You  have  employed  those  who  cut  the 
wood  in  some  far-off  forest;  who  fab¬ 
ricated  that  wood,  who  hewed  it  into 
acceptable  form.  When  you  sold  that 
rake  you  gave  more  work  to  those  who 
assembled  the  steel  and  the  wood;  to 
those  who  watched  it  not  alone 
through  each  step  of  manufacture  but 
who  stocked  it,  described  it,  wrote  ads 
for  it,  sold  it  to  the  merchant— and 
those  who  ship  it  to  its  final  destina¬ 
tion  through  the  air,  on  the  land  and 
on  the  sea. 

You  have  insured  employment  for 
those  who  fell  trees  to  make  the  pulp 
to  make  the  paper  on  which  the  ads 
describing  this  rake  are  printed;  on 
the  catalog  pages  where  the  rake  is  de¬ 
scribed  to  the  retailer.  And  you  have 
employed  those  who  sell  materials  to 
your  store,  to  the  others  who  service 
your  store,  store  fronts,  displays,  in¬ 
teriors,  cash  registers,  boxes,  supplies, 
light,  heat— all  these  things,  and  many 
more. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  by  the  sale 
of  this  rake— multiplied  a  million 
times  over  and  by  the  800  million  items 
America  makes  annually— you  have 
put  to  work  the  giant  of  finance,  the 
financial  steps  in  our  economy,  the 
loans,  the  credit  transactions,  the  com¬ 
modity  and  exchange  markets— and  so 
on  ad  infinitum! 

This  is  the  romance  of  retailing.  It 
is  the  magic  of  this  finished  product— 
and  all  that  goes  before  it— which  chal- 
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lenges  the  imagination  of  a  true  mer¬ 
chant. 

Above  all,  it  is  the  sense  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  filling  the  needs  of  ones  own 
community— to  see  that  community 
well  clad,  well  fed,  thrifty,  clear-eyed, 
devoid  of  isms,  itself  dedicated  to  the 
respionsibility  and  ultimate  destiny  of 
the  individual.  I  know  that  merchants 
believe  in  community  life.  They  are 
its  actual  hub.  When  they  build  for 
their  community  they  are  twice  blest— 
as  merchants  and  as  citizens! 

Not  all  retailers  will  be  twice  blest. 
There  are  many  who  are  slovenly,  ir¬ 
responsible,  greedy,  downright  dis¬ 
honest.  But  these  are  not  really  retail¬ 
ers.  Let  us  dismiss— even  disown  them 
—and  only  regret  that  they  have  not 
yet  learned  that  to  live  is  to  serve— to 
be  respected  is  to  respect. 

Certainly  there  are  mighty  few 
Fields,  Woolworths,  Carsons.  But  do 
you  measure  “success”  by  physical  and 
financial  bigness?  Please  don’t!  There 
can  be  no  happier  man  than  the  one 
who  enjoys  what  he  is  doing;  having 
enough  money  to  guide  his  own  desti¬ 
nies,  aid  his  family  and  others.  Not 
big,  but  proud— and  rightly  so.  Not 
rich,  in  money,  but  greatly  rich  in  do¬ 
ing  a  job  well.  He  is  his  own  master, 
serving  people  he  likes,  admires,  in 
whom  he  is  interested— his  fellow 
citizens. 

But  we  cannot  all  own  our  stores; 
nor  can  we  all  be  partners  of  these 
stores;  nor  can  we  all  sell  goods.  Too 
bad?  Not  at  all.  Dollar  for  dollar,  zest 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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The  increase  in  the  scope  of  codes,  jd 
the  new  typ>es  of  buildings  covered  | 
and  the  many  new  materials  made  the  | 
:ompilation  of  a  code  a  long  and  ard- 1; 
nous  task.  Ccxles  literally  I^ecame  full  | 
Where  codes  were  al  j 
existence,  city  officials  were  i 
seldom  eager  to  undertake  the  tre 
mendous  job  of  thorough  revision 
necessary  in  the  light  of  new  building  i 
and  material  developments.  Aside  | 
from  a  few  pressure  groups  trying  to  j 
permit  usage  of  particular  new  nu  j 
terials,  there  has  been  little,  if  any, 
public  interest  shown  in  building 
ccxles.  The  result  has  been  only  negli 
gible  code  revision.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  over  2,000  municipl 
and  at  least  six  state  codes,  togetho 
ith  1400  odd  plumbing  documents, 
thousands  of  zoning  ordinances  and 
hundreds  of  state  and  local  licensing 
laws.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  mu 
ipal  ccxles  haive  not  had  a  thorough 
overhauling  for  more  than  20  yean, 
while  for  another  23  per  cent  the  pen 
od  is  from  16  to  20  years.  Cleveland. 
Ohio  is  only  now  revising  its  code 
which  has  been  in  effect  since  1908. 

As  a  result,  Macon,  Ga.  requires  a 
iniformly  distributed  live  floor  l<»<i 


In  order  to  fully  understand  the 
present  situation,  reference  must  be 
made  briefly  to  the  history'of  building 
ccxles.  These  ccxles  are  all  based  on  c( 
the  police  power  of  the  state  and  are 
not  new  since  Hammurabi,  the  famous  length  bcx)ks. 

King  of  Babylon,  set  up  the  following  ready  in 
Icx'onicism  in  2100  B.C.; 

“In  the  case  of  collapse  of  a 
defective  building,  the  architect 
is  to  be  put  to  death  if  the  owner 
is  killed  by  the  accident;  and  the 
architect’s  son  if  the  owner’s  son 
loses  his  life.’’ 

Fortunately  present  building  ccxles 
have  managed  to  advance  from  this 
tyrannical  retribution  and  now  seek 
to  prevent  accidents  and  to  profit  by 
past  experience.  The  scope  of  build-  wi 
ing  ccxles  has  also  greatly  increased 
with  the  growing  complexity  of  civil¬ 
ization.  Fire,  health,  light,  ventilation 
and  safety  are  considered,  as  well  as  nici 
the  orginal  concept  of  collapse. 

Since  originally  there  were  not 
many  different  materials  available  for 
building,  codes  were  set  up  on  a  speci¬ 
fication  basis  and  described  just  what 
could  be  used  in  various  parts  of  struc¬ 
tures.  However,  in  the  past  few  dec-  ui 
ades,  many  new  materials  such  as  steel,  ol 
gypsum  and  plywcxxl  have  come  into  cx:cupancy  s 
popularity.  Decisions  had  to  be  made  buildings  while  the  Empire 

and  incorporated  into  codes  as  to  Building  in  New  York  City  is  b 

where  and  how  each  of  these  new  a  50  pound  floor  load.  Hern] 

substances  could  be  used.  Long  Island  allows  nothing  les 


■^OU  want  more  houses  built  in 
your  community,  don’t  you?  For 
your  customers’  sake,  for  the  contin¬ 
ued  success  of  your  own  enterprises, 
you  as  a  retailer  know  how  urgent  it 
is  that  housing  construction  should 
be  speeded  up  to  overtake  the  urgent 
—in  many  cases,  the  tragic— need  for 
more  homes. 

Probably  you  have  read  and  heard 
that  obsolete  building  codes  are  partly 
responsible  for  the  gap  between  hous¬ 
ing  construction  and  housing  demand. 
The  subject  sounds  dry  and  compli¬ 
cated;  yet  this  is  the  field  where  re¬ 
tailers,  especially  if  they  work  through 
their  local  associations,  can  probably 
accomplish  the  most  useful  results  for 
housing  improvement  in  their  commu¬ 
nities. 

Although  material  and  labor  costs 
are  important  factors  in  the  present 
high  cost  of  building,  responsible  offi¬ 
cials  have  estimated  that  modernized 
building  codes  would  cut  down  over 
10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  new  house. 
When  one  considers  that  48  per  cent 
of  the  country’s  codes  have  not  been 
thoroughly  overhauled  in  over  16 
years,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  con¬ 
dition  exists.  An  example  of  the  re¬ 
sult  is  that  Denver  requires  a  12-inch 
brick  wall  for  residences  and  St.  Louis 
a  16-inch  wall  although  National  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards  tests  have  indicated 
that  an  eight-inch  wall  is  sufficiently 
sturdy.. 
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la  the  pa»t  three  years  buildiii|i;  ronstrurtion  costs  have 
^Beressed  by  nearly  40  per  cent.  Homes  are  being  built 
at  about  half  the  rate  which  is  required  to  house  this 
natioii  properly;  yet  those  that  are  going  up  can  be  pur* 
rhascd  by  average-income  families  only  if  they  whittle 
down  or  completely  eliminate  many  other  items  from 
their  normal  purchasing  pattern.  And  it  is  estimated 
that  two-and-a-half  million  married  couples  are  living 
with  other  families,  unable  to  get  their  own  homes 
glarted.  Meanwhile,  there  is  much  talk  about  cutting  the 
(oat  of  homes;  and  little  action,  because  most  of  the 
remedies  proposed  are  politically  controversial.  Rut 
nobody  has  yet  taken  issue  with  the  statement  that  the 
local  building  codes  which  govern  construction  are  in 
general  ul>solete;  and  that  their  modernization  and 


standardization  would  cut  a  lot  of  unnecessary  expense 
out  of  the  nation's  housing  bills.  This  is  a  job  which 
business  men  can  get  down  to  regardless  of  their  political 
philosophies.  It  is  a  project  that  should  certainly  engage 
the  attention  and  energies  of  local  retail  associations. 
Walter  F.  Cips,  Jr.,  who  dis¬ 
cusses  the  problem  and  its 
possible  solutions  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  has  done  marketing 
research  under  Dr.  McNair 
at  Harvard,  and  is  now  with 
one  of  the  country's  largest 
manufacturers  of  construc¬ 
tion  materials. 
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^  inch  board  for  sheathing  while 
neighboring  North  Hempstead  allows 
14  inch  sheathing  boards.  One  study 
in  100  cities  showed  all  of  them  speci¬ 
fying  masonry  walls  8  to  17  inches 
thick  although  4  inch  masonry  walls 
have  stood  for  years  in  Great  Britain. 

Efforts  at  C^ode  Modernization 

In  order  to  remedy  this  situation, 
several  organizations  have  promul¬ 
gated  “model”  codes  for  use  by  inter¬ 
ested  communities.  Among  these  are 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwrit¬ 
ers’  Recommended  Building  Ctxle,  the 
Pacific  Coast  Building  Officials’  Uni¬ 
form  Building  Code,  the  Southern 
Building  Code  Congress’s  Southern 
Standard  Building  Code  and  the 
Building  Officials  Conference  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Basic  Code  which  is  about  to  be 
published.  Each  of  these  codes  con¬ 
tains  much  excellent  material  but  the 
weight  of  unbiased  opinion  is  that  no 
one  of  them  provides  the  complete 
answer.  Most  responsible  officials  feel 
that  flexibility  and  conciseness  de¬ 
mand  the  use  of  functional  or  per¬ 
formance  tyfx.*  codes  rather  than  the 
old  specification  type.  The  functional 
<ode  sets  up  jxjrformance  standards 
for  various  parts  of  structures  and  per¬ 
mits  the  use  of  any  substance  which 
complies  with  these  standards.  For 
example,  a  code  might  state  that  all 
dwellings  be  constructed  so  as  to  sup- 
I>ort  a  live  floor  load  of  40  pounds 


per  stjuare  foot.  Thus  new  and  im¬ 
proved  materials  could  be  substituted 
which  would  not  be  permitted  in  a 
sjxjcification  type  code  without  a 
change  in  the  law.  Admittedly  admin¬ 
istration  of  such  a  code  requires  a 
higher  degree  of  technical  comjjetence 
but  the  end  result  is  a  simpler,  more 
flexible  and  living  code.  The  Basic 
Code  alone  of  the  “model”  codes 
claims  to  be  of  the  functional  tyjie 
but  even  that  document  in  its  tenta¬ 
tive  form  more  nearly  resembles  a 
specification  code.  All  these  “model” 
codes  are  rather  long  and  complicated 
and  contain  some  specifications  which 
are  open  to  dispute.  The  authors  of 
these  various  documents  have  all  made 
valuable  contributions  to  code  im¬ 
provements  but  the  true  “model”  code 
is  yet  to  be  written. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  consider¬ 
able  effort  has  been  expended  in  set¬ 
ting  up  standards  for  reference  use  as 
integral  parts  of  codes.  The  Building 
Code  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  accomplished  much  in  this 
field  in  the  1920’s  and  early  I930’s. 
When  the  Committee  was  discontin¬ 
ued  in  1934,  the  American  Standards 
Association,  upon  request  by  the 
government,  continued  this  activity 
through  its  Building  Code  Correlating 
Committee.  The  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  for  Testing  Materials,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Standards  and  other 


organizations  all  participate  as  spon¬ 
sors  of  various  sectional  committees. 
.\  comprehensive  group  of  standards 
including  codes  for  building  construc¬ 
tion,  exits,  light  and  ventilation  and 
minimum  design  loads  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  covering  the  greater  jxjrtion 
of  the  scope  of  the  average  code.  This 
work  has  been  intensified  in  the  past 
few  years  and  these  standards  now 
provide  most  of  the  material  necessary 
for  the  setting  up  of  a  functional  code. 

The  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  and  other  organizations 
have  done  excellent  work  in  the  actual 
testing  of  materials  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  or  not  they  meet  stand¬ 
ards.  However,  many  fields  remain 
relatively  untouched.  Also,  there  has 
been  no  nationwide  dissemination  of 
this  information  to  all  building  code 
officials. 

Difficulties  in  Code  Modernization 

The  above  represents  in  brief  the 
work  that  has  been  done  on  codes,  and 
building  officials  have  this  information 
for  use  as  a  basis  for  either  setting  up 
new  codes  or  revising  old  ones.  In¬ 
herent  in  this  background  is  the  first 
difficulty  in  code  modernization— i.e., 
lack  of  complete  standards  as  well  as 
facilities  for  testing  and  circulating 
knowledge  about  new  materials. 

The  second  great  difficulty  is  the 
legal  handicaps  which  must  be  over- 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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THE  ROLE  OF 
CREDIT 
in  RETAILING 

1 

By  J.  Gordon  Dakins 

Awin»m  to  the  Prcndem.  NRDGA 


word  “credit”  has  many  defi- 

nitions.  But  the  one  which,  to  my 
mind,  best  expresses  its  true  nature  is 
this:  "Credit  is  the  |X)wer  to  obtain 
present  goods,  services  or  money  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  promise  to  render  a  future 
equivalent.” 

Consumer  credit  is  one  of  the  major 
classes  of  credit.  It  is  given  this  term 
because  the  goods  and  services  thus 
obtained  are  mainly  for  personal  con¬ 
sumption.  It  differs  from  commercial 
credit  which  is  the  type  of  credit  by 
means  of  which  firms  obtain  funds  or 
gootls  for  productive  or  distributive 
pur|x>ses.  When  a  store  borrows  funds 
from  a  bank  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  its  inventory,  that’s  commer¬ 
cial  credit;  but  when  an  individual 
buys  an  automobile  on  the  instalment 
plan  or  borrows  money  with  which  to 
pay  a  doctor’s  bill,  that’s  consumer 
credit. 

Sales  credit  and  cash  credit  are  the 
two  principal  typ)es  of  consumer  credit. 
Sales  credit  is  used  primarily  for  the 
purchase  of  goods  and  is  represented 
by  the  many  forms  and  combinations 
of  charge  accounts  and  instalment  pay¬ 
ment  plans.  Cash  credit  or  loan  credit 
takes  the  form  of  loans,  money  which 
the  consumer  borrows  from  lending 
agencies.  While  both  loan  credit  and 
sales  credit  help  people  buy  goods, 
more  goods  are  bought  on  sales  credit 
than  on  loan  credit  plans.  Many 
people  find  the  one-step  method  of 
buying  goods  from  the  merchant  more 
convenient  than  the  two-step  method 
of  making  a  loan  and  then  buying  the 
goods. 

The  charge  account  is  by  far  the 
most  customary  in  a  department  or 
specialty  store  and  sales  on  charge  ac¬ 
counts  are  still  much  larger  than  those 
made  on  instalment  terms.  In  charge 
account  credit,  statements  are  sent  by 
the  merchant  each  month  for  pur¬ 
chases  made  during  the  previous  30 
days  and  payment  of  the  entire  amount 
of  the  bill  is  expected  within  10  to  30 
days.  The  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  many 
charge  accounts  are  not  settled  that 
way,  does  not  affect  the  plan. 

Instalment  credit  is  a  more  flexible 
plan  and  is  adjusted  to  the  financial 
ability  of  the  small  income  family.  It 
usually  calls  for  a  written  agreement 
between  buyer  and  seller  which  stipu¬ 
lates  both  a  down  payment  and  regu¬ 


lar  payments  over  a  period  of  monthi 
Generally,  a  service  charge  is  added. 

Almost  every  type  of  merchandije 
from  food  to  durable  goods  is  pur- 
chased  on  charge  accounts  but  in  re¬ 
cent  years  they  have  been  used  most 
frequently  to  buy  soft  goods  and  semi- 
durables.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  in 
stalment  plans  were  used  largely  for 
durable  goods  but  since  19.36,  instal¬ 
ment  credit  has  been  increasingly  ex¬ 
tended  for  the  purchase  of  semi-dur¬ 
able  and  soft  goods.  Retail  stores  now 
sell  items  little  and  big,  those  for  im¬ 
mediate  consumption  and  those  for 
long-time  use,  on  time-payment  plans. 

Intermediary  Credit  Types 

As  the  use  of  consumer  credit  ex¬ 
panded,  it  was  found  that  neither  the 
charge  nor  the  instalment  account  of 
the  normal  type  was  completely  satis¬ 
factory.  So  the  typical  charge  sttxe 
now  uses  the  coupon  plan,  the  budget 
plan  and  revolving  credit  technique, 
while  the  typical  instalment  retailen 
have  adopted  add-ons.  These  inter¬ 
mediary  types  of  credit  satisfy  a  real 
need.  They  permit  stores  to  extend 
credit  to  the  lower  income  groups  on 
a  sound  basis,  while  giving  consumen 
much  greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
credit. 

There  is  virtually  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  credit  plans  that  are  now 
being  used.  But  among  the  newer  and 
more  widely  employed  by  department 
stores  are: 

1.  Revolving  Credit:  Under  this  sys¬ 
tem  a  customer  arranges  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  credit.  Each  month 
she  pays  off  a  percentage  of  the  out¬ 
standing  obligation.  As  the  obli¬ 
gation  is  paid  off,  the  customer  con¬ 
tinues  to  enjoy  credit  privileges  up 
to  the  limit  originally  granted.  Her 
credit  fund  keeps  revolving  and 
replenishing  itself  as  she  uses  it 

2.  Permanent  Budget  Account:  Here, 
the  customer  indicates  how  much 
she  can  pay  each  month  and  the 
store  then  gives  her  a  credit  limit 
which  is  6  or  12  times  the  amount 
of  her  monthly  payment.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  a  customer  agrees  to  pay 
$10  a  month,  she  is  allowed  a  credit 
limit  of  $120.  Bills  are  rendered 
monthly,  a  service  charge  of  one 
per  cent  a  month  is  collected  on  the 
unpaid  balance  and,  as  long  as 
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payments  are  made  promptly, 
goods  may  be  purchased  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  credit  limit. 

Now,  with  the  preliminaries  out  of 
the  way,  let’s  get  along  to  the  main 
event  and  consider  the  question, 
“What  does  consumer  credit  do  for 
distribution?”  What  part  does  it  play 
in  distribution? 

Compare  the  difference  between  the 
market  for  carriages  40  years  ago  and 
automobiles  today.  In  the  old  days 
there  were  comparatively  few  car¬ 
riages.  Now  look  at  the  cities,  their 
streets  clogged  with  automobiles. 
Why?  The  answer  is  that  while  the 
horse  and  buggy  required  cash  on  the 
line,  cars  can  be  bought  on  credit. 
The  horse  breeder  and  the  carriage 
maker  had  a  limited  market  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  distribution  system  could  not 
be  adequately  develof>ed  without  the 
projjer  type  of  credit.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  got  distribution  in  automo¬ 
biles,  not  only  at  home,  but  abroad. 
We  got  distribution  in  sewing  ma¬ 
chines,  but  only  in  the  make  that  pro¬ 
vided  instalment  credit.  We  got  satu¬ 
ration  in  radios.  Why?  Because  they 
were  fitted  to  the  chariot  of  consumer 
credit. 

The  sensational  rise  in  the  volume 
of  consumer  credit  that  came  in  the 
years  leading  up  to  1941  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  tremendous  progress  in  our 
distributive  system.  All  these  things 
made  the  answer  obvious.  Consumer 
credit  is  not  only  a  powerful  stimu¬ 
lant  for  sales,  but  a  key  element  in 
the  distribution  of  goods.  In  fact,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  {X)tent  energizing 
factors  in  distribution. 

American  business  does  not  rely 
solely  on  the  distributive  devices  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  salesmanship  to  trans¬ 
late  buying  potential  into  sales.  In¬ 
stead,  it  took  active  steps  to  develop 
purchasing  power  by  the  use  of  con¬ 
sumer  credit,  allowing  the  consumer 
to  use  his  credit  with  which  to  buy  to¬ 
day’s  goods  out  of  tomorrow’s  income. 

Without  the  assistance  of  consumer 
credit,  durable  goods  would  not  l)e  as 
widely  distributed  and  in  as  common 
use  at  the  present  time.  In  1937,  about 
50  per  cent  of  all  retail  stores  sold  on 
credit  and  some  32  per  cent  of  all  re¬ 
tail  sales  were  made  on  a  credit  basis. 
Certainly,  it  can  be  exp>ected  that  a 
similar  percentage  of  retail  stores  offer 
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credit  plans  today,  although  the  p>er- 
centage  of  retail  sales  made  on  credit 
is  much  less. 

Psychologically,  instalment  selling 
has  great  force.  It  allows  people  to 
buy  when  they  haven’t  the  capital  on 
hand.  Millions  of  f>eople  are  willing 
to  buy  products  for  so  much  a  month 
whereas  they  would  be  unlikely  or  un¬ 
able  to  purchase  a  fraction  of  the  same 
amount  if  the  price  had  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  savings  bank  or  from  under 
the  mattress. 

Credit  Makes  Mass  Markets 

The  fact  is  that  mass  production 
depends  on  mass  selling,  and  mass  sell¬ 
ing  always  has  depended  on  selling  to 
the  customer  who  uses  and  enjoys  the 
product  while  paying  for  it.  Perhaps 
the  ideal  would  be  for  every  user  first 
to  accumulate  the  price  before  buying 
and  beginning  to  use  and  enjoy  a 
home,  an  auto,  a  radio,  or  any  of  the 
many  things  usually  associated  with 
instalment  buying.  But  human  na¬ 
ture  being  what  it  is,  a  mass  market 
for  durable  goods  will  never  exist  if 
that  condition  prevails.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  is  too  great  to  spend  current  in¬ 
come  on  current  living,  to  buy  for 
immediate  consumption,  while  put¬ 
ting  off  the  accumulation  of  funds  for 
major  purchases.  Remember,  the  mass 
market  is  that  great  majority  whose 
income  exceeds  necessary  outgo  by  a 
relatively  narrow  margin  and  who  will 
seldom  accumulate  a  significant  sur¬ 
plus  except  under  the  compulsion  of 
some  definite  commitment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it! 
Consumer  credit  plays  an  important 
part  in  retail  distribution.  In  most 
lines,  customers  regard  credit  service 
as  an  important  appendage  to  the 
gootls  themselves  and  it  constitutes  one 
of  the  leading  patronage  motives.  But 
not  only  is  it  a  convenience  to  the 
customer;  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
selling  technique  of  the  retail  trade. 
In  fact,  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to 
designate  retail  credit  as  a  major  sales 
promotional  activity  around  which 
merchandising  policies  have  been 
shaped. 

Moreover,  consumer  credit  has  un¬ 
questionably  justified  its  existence  in 
the  field  of  distribution.  When  other 
forms  of  credit  faltered  during  the  de¬ 
pression  of  the  early  ’30s  consumer 


credit  withstood  the  acid  test  and  car¬ 
ried  on.  Consumers  did  not  repudiate 
their  debts  en  masse  but  merely  tight 
ened  their  belts  until  they  could  pa> 
what  they  owed  and  buy  more.  1/^ 
on  retailers’  instalment  accounts  even 
in  those  black  years  never  rose  about  5 
per  cent,  far  less  than  the  20  per  cent 
average  loss  on  merchandise  in  1930. 

Still  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  credit  can  be  either  an  asset  or 
a  liability  to  a  merchant.  Properh 
controlled,  it  can  increase  sales  and 
bring  him  steady,  well-satisfied  custom 
ers.  Handled  in  a  slipshod  manner, 
however,  it  can  cause  an  over-invest 
ment  in  accounts  receivable  and  large 
bad  debt  losses. 

These  are  the  advantages  gained  by 
the  merchant  who  offers  the  charge 
account  plan: 

1.  He  is  able  to  build  up  a  clientele 
of  regular  customers.  The  cash 
customer  is  a  “will  o’  the  wisp," 
flitting  from  bargain  to  bargain- 
your  customer  today,  some  other 
store’s  tomorrow— but  the  credit 
customer  is  yours  as  long  as  satis 
factory  relations  continue.  The 
confidence  developed  through  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  store’s  per¬ 
sonnel  and  policies,  the  assurance 
of  satisfaction  with  every  purchase, 
tend  to  outweigh  the  lure  of  penny 
savings  elsew'here. 

2.  Credit  is  a  builder  of  sales  volume. 
Women  who  buy  on  credit  gener 
ally  buy  more  merchandise  in 
stores  where  they  have  accounts 
than  in  cash  stores.  Each  account 
properly  opened  means  just  that 
much  more  buying  p)ower-that 
much  more  month-in  and  month- 
out  sales  volume  ptemianently  add 
ed  to  present  volume. 

3.  The  charge  customer  is  not  only 
easier  to  sell  but  more  often  buys 
better  quality  goods  because  the 
price  is  not  as  great  a  factor  as  b 
the  case  with  the  cash  customer 
Every  department  store  executiw 
knows  that  holding  a  charge  ac 
count  spurs  impulse  buying. 

4.  The  use  of  credit  develops  a  closer 
relationship  between  the  customer 
and  the  merchant,  building  good 
will.  A  merchant  who  sells  on 
credit  must  have  his  merchandise 
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Mr.  Manufacturer: 
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THE  RETAILER 


Every  garment  that  leaves  your  factory  with  the 
Narco*  Certified  Tag  offers  an  added  inducement  to  the  buyer. 

The  retailer  recognizes  in  this  telling-selling  tag  a  silent  salesman. 

For  it  tells  the  facts  the  consumer  wants  to  know  about  the  quality  of  the 
fabric  in  the  garment  she  is  about  to  buy.  Very  convincing— the  story  that 
this  fine  rayon  fabric  has  been  tested  and  found  fully  serviceable  by  the 
U.  S.  Testing  Co.  for  shrinkage,  color  fastness,  tensile  strength,  seam 
slippage,  construction,  yarn  uniformity.  As  your  guarantee  of  quality  to 

_ _  the  retailer  which  means  confidence  at  the  point  of  sale 
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right,  for  the  customer  has  a  chance 
to  examine  it  and  to  test  it,  prior 
to  paying  for  it. 

But  along  with  these  advantages 
come  certain  disadvantages  which  the 
retailer  must  consider.  Chief  among 
them  are  these:  (1)  Capital  is  tied  up 
in  merchandise  charged  by  customers; 

(2)  Credit  adds  to  the  interest  charges 
on  money  borrowed  by  the  merchant; 

(3)  No  matter  how  efficient  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  collection  system  is,  some  losses 
are  bound  to  occur;  (4)  Credit  cus¬ 
tomers  may  purchase  beyond  their 
ability  to  pay;  (5)  Credit  customers 
have  a  greater  tendency  to  return 
goods  than  cash  customers;  and  (6) 
Credit  increases  of>erating  costs. 

As  for  instalment  selling,  the  one 
big  advantage  to  the  retailer  is  the 
possibility  of  increasing  volume.  Pri¬ 
marily,  this  is  the  attraction  of  this 
type  of  business.  That  it  stimulates 
sales  needs  no  proof,  but  such  selling 
has  a  heavy  cost  element.  Bookkeef>- 
ing  work  is  necessary  in  the  handling 
of  time-payment  accounts  regardless 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  plans  used. 
The  retailer’s  money  is  tied  up  in 
goods  which  are  possessed  and  used  by 
customers.  Such  selling  requires  larg¬ 
er  stock  investments. 

New  Consumer  Attitudes 

Let’s  examine  this  business  of  in¬ 
stalment  selling  a  little  more  closely. 
Not  so  many  years  ago,  there  jvas  a 
certain  stigma  attached  to  buying  on 
the  instalment  plan.  Many  people 
were  ashamed  of  instalment  buying. 
Some  families  were  afraid  to  have 
their  neighbors  know  they  bought  on 
the  instalment  plan  and  insisted  that 
instalment  goods  be  delivered  in  a 
truck  without  the  seller’s  name. 

Early  mishandling  of  instalment 
credit  contributed  somewhat  to  this 
negative  attitude.  Stories  of  sewing 
machines  and  furniture  taken  back  be- 
.  cause  of  failure  to  meet  payments 
frightened  timid  buydfs.  But  as  instal¬ 
ment  selling  spread  and  the  problem 
of  repossession  was  lessened,  as  buyers 
and  sellers  learned  more  about  the 
sound  use  of  credit,  as  the  method  was 
extended  to  many  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  as  time-payment  plans  were 
adopted  by  most  reputable  dealers,  the 
public  point  of  view  began  to  change. 


Today,  most  families  who  buy  on  pay- 
as-you-use  plans,  do  so  without  any 
thought  of  what  the  neighbors  might 
say,  knowing  that  they,  too,  probably 
have  instalment  accounts. 

Instalment  credit  has  long  since  out¬ 
lived  its  association  with  hand-to- 
mouth  living.  It  has  gradually 
emerged  from  disfavor  and  has  earned 
enthusiastic  public  acceptance.  Credit 
thinking  has  changed,  too.  Formerly, 
merchants  were  hesitant  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise  on  the  instalment  plan  un¬ 
less  it  could  be  reclaimed  if  payments 
were  not  met.  This  thinking  has  been 
reversed.  Notwithstanding  the  title  to 
the  merchandise  which  the  seller  re¬ 
tains  as  a  protection  against  non-pay¬ 
ment,  most  retailers  will  not  approve 
credit  to  substandard  risks.  Merchants 
sell  goods  and  want  them  to  stay  sold. 

Current  Credit  Expansion 

What  is  the  situation  in  consumer 
credit  today?  During  the  year  which 
ended  on  December  31,  1947,  total  con¬ 
sumer  debt  expanded  by  over  $3  bil¬ 
lion  to  reach  an  all-time  high  of  $13.4 
billion,  surpassing  the  prewar  peak  of 
$10  billion  in  1941.  Instalment  debt 
alone  shot  up  by  $2  billion  in  1947— 
the  most  rapid  increase  ever  recorded. 

Consumer  credit  is  expanding  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Between  the  end  of  August 
1943  and  the  end  of  December  1947, 
total  consumer  debt  shot  up  $8.3  bil¬ 
lion  or  165  per  cent.  But  even  with 
this  tremendous  increase  in  outstand¬ 
ings,  the  percentage  of  credit  business 
to  total  business  is  still  well  below  the 
prewar  average.  For  example,  in  1941, 
34  per  cent  of  retail  sales  were  made  on 
credit,  but  in  1946,  only  23  per  cent 
were  credit  sales.  Consequently,  there 
is  still  a  good  margin  of  increase  avail¬ 
able  in  both  charge  and  instalment 
business  before  the  prewar  ratios  are 
reached. 

Moreover,  the  level  of  total  consum¬ 
er  credit  outstanding  today  is  still  con¬ 
siderably  below  prewar  normal  on  the 
basis  of  its  relationship  to  national  dis¬ 
posable  income.  From  1929  to  1941, 
total  consumer  debt  was  about  10  f>er 
cent  of  the  national  disposable  income. 
Estimates  place  the  current  disposable 
income  of  individuals  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  $170  billion.  If  total  con¬ 
sumer  debt  outstanding  today  repre- 


sented  the  same  relationship  to  dis^ 
posable  income  as  it  did  in  generjl 
during  prewar  years,  it  would  now  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $17  billion.  In 
addition,  if  you  compare  the  value  of 
the  dollar  today  with  prewar,  the  pres¬ 
ent  consumer  debt  can  also  be  in 
creased  before  it  reaches  a  comparable 
figure. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  consumer 
credit  during  the  past  two  years  has 
been  partially  due  to  millions  of 
Americans  assuming  their  prewar  pat¬ 
tern  of  instalment  buying,  and  to  such 
other  factors  as  population  growth,  in¬ 
crease  in  purchasing  power  and  in¬ 
crease  in  family  spending  units.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  our  popula¬ 
tion  now  has  something  more  than  ten 
million  more  consumers  than  it  dk  t 
before  the  war  when  the  last  cense  i 
was  taken  in  1940.  Wages  are  consid 
erably  higher  and  the  prices  of  th  i 
items  consumers  buy  are  far  above  thi  ^ 
levels  existing  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ! 
’30s.  We’ve  still  got  a  long  way  to  go 
before  all  the  credit  capacity  is  ab¬ 
sorbed. 

Instalment  selling  is  almost  certain¬ 
ly  going  to  do  some  phenomenal  grow¬ 
ing  during  the  next  year  or  so.  The 
main  thing  that  has  held  down  the  i 
expansion  of  instalment  credit  so  far 
has  been  the  shortage  of  durable  goods, 
especially  automobiles.  With  the  pipe , 
lines  beginning  to  fill  up,  instalment 
sales  are  sure  to  shtx>t  upward. 

Outlook  for  the  Year 

There  is  little  question  but  that  the 
volume  of  retail  credit  will  continue  to 
rise  in  1948.  It  is  my  belief  that  dur 
ing  the  present  year  retail  credit  sales 
will  reach  $28  billion  and  that,  of  this 
total,  $8  billion  will  represent  retail 
instalment  sales;  As  for  the  conswner 
debt  outstanding,  it  may  well  reach 
$16  billion  by  the  end  of  1948. 

These  are  the  reasons  people  will 
use  more  credit  this  year:  (1)  The  high 
cost  of  living  has  made  it  necessary 
for  many  families  to  depsend  more 
heavily  than  heretofore  on  consumer 
credit;  (2)  The  liquid  assets  of  per 
sons  earning  up  to  $3,000  a  year,  the 
group  most  dependent  on  consumer 
credit,  on  the  average  amount  to 
relatively  little  pser  family:  (3)  Tb* 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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IT’S  THE  NEW 
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No  longer  are  electric  stairways  reserved 
for  big  stores  alone!  Now — every  store 
can  afford  the  traffic-building  benefits 
of  electric  stairways  to  bring  first  floor 
traffic  to  every  floor  .  .  .  because  West- 
inghouse  has  introduced  the  first  low 
cost,  high  c[uality  electric  stairway. 

Perhaps  you  may  have  thought  that 
electric  stairways  were  not  for  your  store 
because  of  the  high  cost.  And,  until  the 
advent  of  the  Westinghouse  "Limited 
Budget”  electric  stairway,  you  were 
probably  right. 

But  now,  this  is  all  changed.  Now, 
you  can  afford  to  increase  upper  floor 
sales  with  a  Westinghouse  Electric  Stair¬ 


way.  Designed  to  handle  steady  traffic 
flow  at  90  feet  a  minute,  it  features 
two-step  levelling  at  top  and  bottom, 
trip-proof  combplates,  extended  hand¬ 
rails  top  and  bottom . . .  and  many  other 
^'extras”  for  maximum  safety  and  con¬ 
venience.  It  has  buffed  and  anodized 
aluminum  balustrades  for  a  beauty  that 
harmonizes  with  and  enhances  the  eye 
appeal  of  your  store  interior. 

The  best  way  to  determine  if  this  is 
your  electric  stairway  is  to  ask  for  a 
survey  of  your  store.  Just  write  to  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Elevator 
Division,  150  Pacific  Avenue,  Jersey 
City  4,  N.  J.  There  is  no  obligation. 
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The  Italian  Crafts  Import  Program 


Italian-designed  two-piece  chairs 
now  on  exhibit  at  the  House  of 
Italian  Handicrafts.  The  chairs 
have  brass  frames  and  are  uphol¬ 
stered  in  hand-loomed  crimson 
and  maroon  wool  fabric. 

¥  TNDER  the  clamor  of  Italian  f>olit- 
^  ical  news  there  came  word  last 
month  of  one  accomplishment  which 
is  outstanding  evidence  of  American 
contribution  to  the  country’s  econom¬ 
ic  revival.  The  Campagnia  Nazionale 
Artigiana  was  set  up  to  administer 
and  distribute  the  credit  of  $4,625,000 
which  the  U.  S.  Export-Import  Bank 
granted  to  the  Italian  handicraft  in¬ 
dustries  last  Decemf)er. 

The  loan  is  to  be  used  to  obtain 
raw  materials  in  the  United  States  that 
are  in  short  supply  in  Italy.  This 
will  increase  production  and,  in  turn, 
is  exj>ected  to  lower  the  price  of  hand¬ 
icraft  merchandise  imjjorted  from 
Italy.  To  solve  the  problems  of  un¬ 
certain  quality,  excessive  shipping 
costs  and  delayed  deliveries  which 
have  beset  the  handicraft  import  pro¬ 
gram,  the  new  corporation  will  estab¬ 
lish  quality  standards,  shipping  in¬ 
spection  procedures,  and  a  design 
center  to  do  research  in  product  de¬ 
velopment. 

An  important  phase  of  the  program 
will  be  carried  out  in  the  United 
States,  extending  the  unique  and  val¬ 
uable  by  Handicraft  Development. 


Inc.  This  non-profit  organization, 
now  in  its  fourth  year  of  activity,  was 
established  to  aid  in  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  handicraft  trades  in  Italy. 
It  has  distributed  materials  and  tools 
needed  in  Italy;  assisted  art  and  trade 
schools;  provided  scholarships  for  tal¬ 
ented  young  craftsmen;  and  helped 
to  rebuild  the  war-destroyed  ceramic 
center,  Faenza.  A  million  and  a  half 
Italian  workers  depend  on  crafts  for 
their  livelihood;  and  Handicraft  De¬ 
velopment  has  demonstrated  that  a 
healthy  market  for  their  products  ex¬ 
ists  and  can  be  extended. 

A  year  ago  this  organization  opened 
the  House  of  Italian  Handicrafts  in 
New  York.  Designed  as  a  display  cen¬ 
ter  to  stimulate  American,  interest  in 
Italian  handicraft  products,  the  House 
has  grown  into  a  full-scale  service  or¬ 
ganization  for  American  buyers.  It 
will  either  place  orders  directly  for  tfie 
merchandise  it  exhibits  or  supply  all 
the  information  a  store  requires  to 
place  orders  through  its  own  buyers 
or  commissionaires;  it  locates  reserves 
for  merchandise  not  being  currently 
imp>orted,  and  develops  special  order 
items;  it  carries  out  coordinated  pro¬ 
motions  in  cooperation  with  retailers, 
importers  and  manufacturers;  offers 
assistance  to  store  buyers  going  to 
Italy;  and  has  placed  a  large  volume 
of  consumers  publicity  to  build  up 
consumer  acceptance  of  the  Italian 
handicraft  products. 

Information  has  been  sent  to  Italian 
producers  on  American  style  trends, 
prevailing  prices  and  quality  require¬ 
ments,  along  with  suggestions  on  pack¬ 
ing,  shipping  and  possible  solutions  to 
custom  problems. 

A  flow  of  products  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  which  has  enabled  the  display 
House  to  show  the  work  of  250  Italian 
producers,  in  glass,  ceramics,  lamps, 
furniture,  marble,  mosaics,  fireplaces, 
leather,  toys  and  puppets,  silver  and 
costume  jewelry,  lingerie,  blouses  and 
children’s  clothes  and  a  wide  variety 
of  gift  items.  There  has  been  much 
evidence  of  creative  vitality,  liveliness 


and  charm— the  qualities  which  always 
gave  Italian  handicraft  products  a 
place  of  their  own  in  American  stoto. 
Admittedly,  much  of  the  production 
has  not  been  up  to  prewar  standanb. 
Glazes  on  pottery  pieces  were  poot, 
the  dye  and  quality  of  many  textiles 
were  not  up  to  American  standards, 
packing  costs  were  excessive  and  ven 
often  promised  delivery  dates  were  not 
met.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Dinsmore,  trade 
director  of  the  project,  lists  the  rea 
sons: 

“Dyes  and  glazes  were  difficult  to 
obtain;  linen,  hemp  and  organdy  were 
available  chiefly  through  black  market 
sources  at  prohibitive  prices.  Wood, 
never  plentiful  in  Italy,  became  prac 
tically  non-existent  during  the  last  two 
years.  This  was  naturally  reflected  in 
the  manufacture  of  furniture  and 
carved  wcxxl  objects  and  in  an  acute 
shortage  of  packing  materials.  In  ad 
dition,  there  has  been  a  gap  of  prac 
tically  ten  years  during  which  Italian 
producers  were  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Italian  producers  have 
been  unaware  of  the  changing  style 
trends  of  all  foreign  markets,  and  not 
conscious  of  the  necessity  for  improv 
ing  the  quality  of  standards  of  theii 
prcxlucts  for  the  American  market.” 

The  action  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  in  authorizing  the  Italian  loan 
was  largely  due  to  the  demonstrated 
success  of  Handicraft  Development, 
Inc.,  in  coping  with  many  of  these 
problems.  With  this  substantial  aid 
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now  available  to  obtain  raw  materials 
in  the  United  States,  the  major  hand!- 
aps  to  the  program’s  complete  suc¬ 
cess  appears  to  have  been  overcome. 

Extensive  market  research  will  be 
underuken  to  determine  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  American 
market  and  to  interpret  these  needs 
to  the  Italian  producers;  efforts  will 
be  made  to  organize  exhibitions  in 
Italy  to  make  it  easier  for  American 
buyers  to  cover  the  Italian  market,  and 
comprehensive  exhibitions  will  be 
held  in  the  United  States  to  reach 
stores  not  sending  their  buyers  to 
Europe.  Details  of  the  services  to  be 
offered  will  be  worked  out  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  trade  as  indicated  by  re¬ 
tailers  and  impKjrters  themselves. 

The  House  of  Italian  Handicraft  is 
now  undertaking  a  comprehensive 
survey  to  provide  information  neces¬ 
sary  to  allocate  intelligently  the  raw 
materials  purchased  under  the  loan. 

Because  repayment  of  the  loan  is 
dependent  upon  a  well  conceived  ex¬ 
port  plan,  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
find  out  which  typ>es  of  Italian  pro¬ 
duction  have  the  greatest  psotential 
market  in  the  United  States.  In  order 
to  develop  a  realistic  program,  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  has  been  mailed  to  retailers 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  provide  valu¬ 
able  information  and  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  develop  an  organization  which 
will  function  effectively  to  meet  Amer- 
ian  retailers’  needs.  A  report  on  the 
results  of  this  survey  will  be  compiled 
and  will  be  made  available  to  any 
store  answering  the  questionnaire, 
upon  request. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  a  loan 
made  by  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  was  based  up>on  a  plan  designed 
to  inaease  exports  from  a  foreign 
country  to  the  United  States  in  an 
effort  to  ensure  repayment.  The  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  this  loan  is,  of  course, 
dependent  on  the  preliminary  work 
that  must  be  done  in  Italy.  However, 
the  cooperation  given  now  by  retailers 
i;:throughout  the  country  can  materially 
oontribute  to  the  over-all  success  of 
the  program. 


and  dessert  place  set- 
ftom  Milan.  The  ceramic 
*ft  and  the  hemp  napkins 
typical  of  good  new  It  alum 
nhandise  shown  at  the  House 
I'taiian  Handicrafts. 
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“Italian  Designs  for  Summer  Living  is  the  theme  of  the  current  exhibition 
at  the  House  of  Italian  Handicrafts.  The  patio  shown  is  the  work  of  an  Italian 
architect  and  Italian  craftsmen.  Especially  notable  are  the  willow  settee  and 
chair,  and  the  coffee  table,  which  has  a  plate  glass  top,  brass  legs,  and  a  brass 
base  designed  to  hold  plantings. 


Reception  room  and  main  shotvroom  in  the  House  of  Italian  Handicrafts. 
Established  a  year  ago  to  provide  exhibition  facilities  for  the  work  of  Handi¬ 
craft  Development,  Inc.,  the  House  htu  grown  into  a  full-scale  service  organi¬ 
zation  for  American  buyers. 
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Dollar  Merchandising  II 

By  Leonard  Richman 

This  is  the  second  installment  of  a  two-part  report  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  dollar  control  planning  and  its  operation  in  the  smaller 


volume  store. 


¥3  ESULTS  of  a  recent  survey  indi- 
cate  that  the  construction  of 
effective  merchandise  plans  is  one  of 
the  least  developed  of  modern  retail¬ 
ing  techniques.  Store  owners  ask: 
Which  should  be  planned  first,  stocks 
or  purchases?  How  do  I  plan  my 
monthly  sales  distribution,  and  how 
im{>ortant  is  it?  Should  I  have  daily 
figures  showing  platform  receipts  and 
merchandise-in-transit?  Is  it  impiort- 
ant  to  maintain  a  daily  control  over 
departmental  open-to-buys?  What  is 
the  best  way  of  distributing  my  mark- 
downs  by  month?  Should  invoices  rep¬ 
resenting  merchandise-in-transit  be 
added  to  stock-on-hand? 

It  will  be  observed  that  for  the 
most  part,  these  questions  fall  into 
two  groupings:  those  which  pertain  to 
plan  construction  and  those  which  pri¬ 
marily  relate  to  operating  problems. 
The  purpiose  of  the  subsequent  dis¬ 
cussion  is  to  first  consider  problems 
inclined  to  arise  in  connection  with 
the  laying  out  of  your  merchandise 
plans,  and  secondly,  to  discuss  some  of 
the  more  important  operating  decis¬ 
ions  which  must  be  made  concommit- 
ant  to  installation  of  budgetary  con¬ 
trols. 

Constructing  the  Merchandise  Plan 
Sales,  stocks,  markdowns,  and  pur¬ 
chases  should  be  planned  in  the  or¬ 
der  mentioned.  Monthly  purchases 
(OTB)  should  be  the  figures  which 
result  after  sales,  stocks,  markdowns, 
and  shortages  have*^  been  planned. 
When  F.O.M.  (First-of-Month)  stocks 

* I'he  planning  of  shortages,  cash  discounts, 
workroom  costs,  initial' markon,  and  gross 
inai^in  was  alluded  to  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article. 
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are  planned  immediately  subsequent 
to  sales,  you  are  working  with  the 
stock-sales  relationship  paramount  in 
your  mind.  In  this  way,  you  are  forced 
to  inquire  continually  into  stock  com- 
jwsition  and  you  should  ultimately 
end  up  with  more  realistic  figures. 
This  is  in  pointed  contrast  to  prac¬ 
tices  of  many  store  owner§,  who  are 
solely  interested  in  opening  and  clos¬ 
ing  six-month  stock  figures.  Under 
the  latter  condition,  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandisers  are  frequently  permitted  to 
spread  their  own  monthly  purchases, 
and  hence  intra-season  stocks  become  a 
result  rather  than  a  goal.  The  rela¬ 
tionship  of  stocks  to  sales  must  be 
watched  week  by  week  and  month  by 
month  if  the  best  results  are  to 
be  achieved;  successful  merchandisers 
know  that  attempts  to  bring  these  ele¬ 
ments  into  balanced  relationship  twice 
each  year  are  rarely  successful. 

Planning  Sales.  In  the  planning  of 
sales  data  for  the  Merchandise  Plan, 
there  is  the  task  of  planning  season 
total  as  well  as  monthly  distribution. 
It  is  usually  preferable  to  decide  first 
on  season  volume,  and  then  proceed 
to  monthly  distribution. 

In  an  endeavor  to  properly  budget 
out  departmental  sales  for  the  season, 
pertinent  information  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  under  three  headings:  (a)  past 
departmental  sales  jjerformance,  (b) 
new  or  changed  conditions  within  the 
store  which  will  probably  affect  de¬ 
partmental  sales  performance,  and  (c) 
such  “outside”  factors  as  national 
economic  prospects,  local  economic 
developments,  and  local  competitive 
conditions. 

Departmental  sales  trends  are  estab¬ 
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lished  by  reference  to  prior  season 
sales  data.  Most  frequently,  the  “per¬ 
centage  change”  figures  should  repre¬ 
sent  changes  from  the  corresponding 
six-month  p)eriod  a  year  ago;  yet  such 
data  are  occasionally  even  more  r^ 
vealing  when  compared  to  preceding 
six-month  periods.  Past  performance 
should  also  be  appraised  in  relation 
to  Federal  Reserve  and  NRDGA  data, 
indicating  whether  departmental  sales 
last  period  increased  as  much  as  m^t 
be  exp>ected  over  sales  in  a  preceding 
period. 

A  particular  department’s  sales  may 
also  be  planned  above  or  below  gen¬ 
eral  store  plans  after  analyzing  inter¬ 
nal  conditions  as  they  might  be  in¬ 
clined  to  affect  departmental  sales  dur¬ 
ing  the  forthcoming  season.  Frequent¬ 
ly  a  change  in  the  department’s  man¬ 
agement,  unit  controls,  layout,  or  in¬ 
terior  displays  will  justify  a  sales  in¬ 
crease  exceeding  that  planned  for  the 
particular  merchandise  group  or  the 
store  generally. 

Planning  Monthly  Sales  Distributionf. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed 
upon  the  importance  of  planning 
monthly  sales  with  care.  Monthly 
sales  plans  directly  affect  open-to-buy, 
and  hence  the  feasibility  of  meeting 
monthly  stock  goals.  An  overly  opti¬ 
mistic  or  pessimistic  sales  plan  b 
therefore  likely  to  be  extremely  dan¬ 
gerous,  inasmuch  as  it  can  result  in  an 
unnecessarily  heavy  or  a  stock-starved 
position  for  the  succeeding  month. 
The  latter  condition  will  result  in  a 
loss  of  business  through  inadequate 
selections;  the  former  condition  will 
{Continued  on  page  48) 
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PATTERNS  RETAIL 
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THAN  ANY  OTHER  PATTERN ...  last  year  in  Atlanta  they  bought  271^96 
and  in  AAemphis  187,410,  while  in  two  such  widely  separated  communities 
as  Gastonia,  N.  C  and  Enid,  Okla.  each  with  about  6000  families, 
women  bought  38,973  and  34,447  Simplicity  Printed  Patterns  respectively. 
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(Sub$idkMY  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 
originator  of  modern  microfilming— 
and  its  applicaKon  to  retailing 
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WITH  ordinary  billing  systems,  it’s  hard 
for  customers  to  remember  small,  hur¬ 
ried  purchases  .  .  .  like  these  last-minute 
contributions  to  a  "shower.” 

But  with  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing,  it’s 
easy.  Here’s  why  . . . 

Customers  get  the  original  sales  checks 
with  statements.  When  they  see  these  . .  .  see 
the  items,  costs,  dates,  their  own  signatures 
. .  .  they  seldom  forget  a  purchase  or  misun¬ 
derstand  a  charge. 

But  if  customers  should  forget  ...  or  mis¬ 
understand  .  .  .  adjustment  clerks  have  for 


their  inspection  a  microfilm  master  record 
of  every  transaction  in  every  account.  * 

To  make  it  easier  for  your  customers  to 
remember  purchases ...  to  understand  charges 
...  do  what  so  many  leading  retailers  have 
done:  adopt  the  Recordak  system,  for  month- 
end  or  cycle  billing.  To  learn  about  the 
Recordak  equipment  that  makes  this  system 
so  successful  .  .  .  write  for  the  free  book — 
"50  Billion  Records  Can’t  Be  Wrong.” 

RECORDAK  CORPORATION 

{Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

350  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  17,  N.  Y; 


FREE  book- 
just  mail 
the  coupon 


Kecordak  Corporation 
350  Madison  Arenne,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
I  want  to  know  more  about  the  Recordak 
story.  Please  send  me  ^*50  Billion  Records 
Can’t  Be  Wrong.” 
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THE  MONTH 


in  RETAILING 


Runkle  Warns  Against  Profit-Grabbing.  Self-interest  gone 
wild  is  the  explanation  of  much  of  the  upward  pressure  on 
prices.  Jay  Runkle  told  the  National  Marketing  Conference 
last  month.  Unless  it  is  replaced  by  a  high  sense  of  indi¬ 
vidual  respionsibility  for  public  welfare,  he  said,  “the  public 
will  ultimately  force  government  to  step  in  and  attempt 
some  kind  of  controls,  which  neither  labor  nor  management 
will  like.”  Mr.  Runkle  spoke  on  March  11,  before  the  added 
inflationary  element  of  the  new  military  program  entered 
the  picture.  He  said,  in  part: 

“We  are  witnessing  many  strange  phenomena  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  merchandise  markets.  Business  has  been  relatively  slow 
both  at  the  wholesale  and  retail  level  for  several  weeks,  and 
yet  the  prices  in  most  markets  are  strong,  and  actually 
going  up  in  many  cases. 

“Where  there  has  been  a  definite  reduction  in  demand 
such  as  in  the  soft  woolen  industry,  the  mills  have  closed 
down  rather  than  reduce  prices. 

“Manufacturers  frankly  admit  in  many  cases  that  they 
are  not  going  to  reduce  prices  until  they  have  to,  and  that 
they  would  rather  curtail  production  if  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  the  present  high  price  levels. 

“If  we  really  want  lower  prices  .  .  .  we  must  face  the 
economic  facts  of  life  and  control  the  inflation  of  money 
and  credit  and  do  all  we  can  to  increase  the  supply  of 
goods  through'  greater  production.  Management  must  be 
willing  and  intelligent  enough  to  take  only  reasonable 
profits,  and  labor  must  restrict  its  demands  to  reasonable 
wages  and  produce  an  honest  day’s  work  for  an  honest  day’s 
pay. 

“While  we  need  a  readjustment  of  prices  and  a  reduction 
in  most  lines,  we  cannot  go  back  to  pre-war  price  levels, 
for  we  cannot  suppiort  our  tremendous  national  debt  and 
our  higher  wage  levels  on  a  low  price  structure.  Our 
present  wholesale  index  is  about  150;  the  pre-war  index  was 
79.  If  we  could  get  back  on  an  index  level  of  125  to  135, 
we  should  probably  be  in  the  best  possible  position.  Even 
this  price  level  would  hurt  those  who  are  on  fixed  income 
based  on  pre-war  levels.  But  in  any  movements  of  prices, 
either  up  or  down,  someone  is  certain  to  get  hurt.  That  is 
why  a  stabilized  economy  with  stabilized  prices  is  so  essential 
to  our  well-being.” 


V 


In  recognition  of  his  outstanding  service  during  World  War  II 
.Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm  was  awarded  the  President’s  Certificate 
<»f  Merit  in  ceremonies  early  this  month  at  the  Pentagon  Building 
in  Washington.  .Above,  General  Hobart  R.  Gay,  C^ommanding 
General,  Military  District  of  Washington,  makes  the  presentation 
with  Mrs.  Namm  looking  on. 

During  the  period  of  World  War  II  Major  Namm  served  the 
government  as  Executive  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Purchasing  Com¬ 
mission  to  Brazil,  (amsultant  to  the  State  Department  at  the  San 
Francisco  (-onlerence.  Chairman  of  the  Retail  .Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  Treasury  and  Special  .Assistant  to  the  United  Sutes 
Director  of  Civilian  Defense.  In  World  War  I  he  served  with 
the  Fifth  Division  of  the  .AEF.  Other  honors  conferred  on  him 
recently  were  the  French  Legion  of  Honor  and  the  Diamond 
Emblem  of  the  .American  Legion  for  outstanding  work  among 
veterans. 


THE  ASSOCIATION 


1947  Figures.  Department  store  transactions  in  1947  fell 
to  95  i>er  cent  of  1946,  according  to  a  merchandising  and 
operating  report  issued  last  month  by  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress.  The  report  covered  the  results  of  182  stores  in  the 
over  $1 -million  group.  Volume  of  sales  was  four  {ler  cent 
higher  than  in  1946,  the  average  individtial  sale  having 
increased,  by  30  cents,  to  $4.46. 

Net  profit  as  a  percentage  of  sales  dropjjed  to  4.1  jjer  cent 
from  the  1946  figure  of  5.2  per  cent.  Gross  margin  continued 
downward,  reaching  36.1  per  cent  of  sales  in  comparison 
with  the  1946  figure  of  36.7.  Markdowns  were  7.2  i>er  cent 
of  sales,  as  against  the  1946  figttre  of  6.2  jier.cent.  Expense 
rates  continued  up,  reaching  29.8  per  cent  of  sales.  The 
1946  figure  was  28.6  per  cent. 


Expense  Manual.  The  new  edition  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  Expense  Accounting  Manual  came  off  the  press  last 
month.  This  incorporates  revisions  authorized  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Congress  since  the  last  edition  appeared, 
in  1942.  The  Manual  is  bound  in  a  ring-binder  so  that 
supplements  issued  prior  to  the  next  complete  printing  can 
be  inserted.  These  supplements  are  supplied  to  all  pur¬ 
chasers  of  the  manual. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  Expiense  Accounting  Manual 
has  been  recognized  for  years  as  the  authoritative  standard 
on  all  matters  of  definition,  classification  and  distribution 
of  expense. 
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Mitchell  Heads  Employee  Relations.  James  P.  Mitchell, 
vice  president'^  in  charge  of  personnel  at  Bloomingdale 
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700  CONTROLLERS  EXPECTED  AT  CHICAGO  CONFERENCE  IN  MAY 


BLXRl^SLtY  RUML  will  be  a  featured  speaker  at  the 
four-day  conference  on  expense  problems  scheduled 
>)y  the  Controllers’  Congress  for  May  25-28  at  the  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago.  Mr.  Ruml’s  topic  will  be 
■‘Fiscal  Policies  for  Prosperity.”  Announcing  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  program,  which  includes  28  speakers,  John  J. 
Kavanagh,  general  manager  of  the  Congress,  indicated 
that  special  emphasis  will  l)e  placed  on  the  expense 
problems  of  smaller  stores  and  on  the  need  for  better 
research  setups.  One  entire  session  will  be  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  research,  and  Kavanagh  will  present  at  this 
time  the  program  of  the  recently  formed  Controllers’ 
Congress  Research  Foundation. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  conference,  a  survey  was  made 
of  2,000  department  store  executives.  It  indicated  that 
they  are  concerned  about  the  inadequacy  of  working 
capital  and  store  financing,  the  need  for  more  flexible 
inventory  control,  expense  reduction,  methods  improve¬ 
ment,  and  proper  research  to  achieve  these  ends.  The 
program  for  the  conference  has  been  built  around  these 
problems. 

A  panel  of  controllers  tlrawn  from  the  Southeastern 
Retail  Controllers’  .Association  will  lead  a  clinic  on 
"Reduction  in  Sales  .Audit  Expense”,  and  the  New  York 
.Metropolitan  Controllers  have  organized  a  panel  on 
"Work  Rckmu  .Accounting  and  Control  Problems.” 


Malcolm  P.  McNair,  professor  of  marketing.  Harvard 
University  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
will  review  the  1947  operating  results  of  department  and 
specialty  stores.  Delbert  J.  Duncan,  of  Cornell  Universi¬ 
ty’s  School  of  Marketing,  will  discuss  “The  Economic 
Outlook.”  Lew  Hahn  will  deliver  the  opening  address. 

Ray  Findley,  of  Wieboldt  Stores,  Chicago,  will  sp>eak 
on  “Refinancing  and  Working  Capital.”  R.  W.  Van 
Horn  of  J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons,  Memphis,  will  talk  at  an 
early-bird  session  devoted  to  the  problem  of  “How  to 
Get  the  Most  Out  of  Your  U  &  O  Insurance  Dollar.” 
.Allyn  Mogensen  will  hold  a  conference  on  “Work  Sim¬ 
plification.”  Robert  Arkell,  J.  L.  Hudson’s  director  of 
research,  will  speak  on  “Store  Research  and  Operation.” 
.An  entire  session  will  be  devoted  to  “Inventory  Analysis 
and  Control.”  E.  L.  Harlin  of  Rich’s,  Atlanta,  will  talk 
on  “Merchandise  Classification  and  Control,”  Roy  Heb- 
ard  of  Sears  Roebuck  on  “Unit  Buying  Control,”  and 
Charles  Clary  of  Halle  Bros,  on  “How  to  Reduce  Stock 
Shortages.” 

R.  L.  Combs,  C.  C.  chairman  and  controller  for  the 
Broadway  Department  Store,  says  that  an  attendance  of 
about  700  is  expected  at  the  meeting.  L.  D.  Hemphill  of 
Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Chicago,  is  national  convention 
chairman,  and  E.  M.  Brock  of  Lord’s,  Evanston,  heads 
the  program  committee. 


Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
Kinployce  Relations  Committee  of  NRDGA.  Before  he 
joined  Blooiningdale’s,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  director  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  industrial  relations  at  Macy’s.  During  the  war 
he  directed  the  Industrial  Personnel  Division  of  the  War 
Department  and  served  on  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Per¬ 
sonnel  Board  and  the  War  Manpower  Commission. 


affiliate  with  the  group  and  whether  manufacturers  of  dis¬ 
play  materials  may  be  affiliated.” 

Two  members  of  the  Sales  Promotion  board  will  serve 
on  the  Display  Group  board.  Two  members  of  the  Display 
Group  board  will  also  serve  on  the  Sales  Promotion  board. 
This  interlocking  arrangement  was  created  to  facilitate  co¬ 
operative  action. 


Display  Group  Operating.  .Arthur  Gray,  display  director  of 
Lansburgh  &  Bro.,  Washington,  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  newly  created  Display  Group  of  the  Association  at  its 
initial  meeting  early  this  month.  Other  officers  elected  were: 
V^ice  Chairman:  Harold  Melincove,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.;  Vice  Chairman:  Lee  Court,  Wm.  Filene’s 
Sons  Co.,  Boston;  Secretary:  Elmer  Kipphorn,  Watt  &  Shand, 
Lancaster;  Treasurer:  Morris  Welch,  Associated  Merchan¬ 
dising  Corporation,  New  York. 

The  new  group  will  hold  its  initial  display  sessions  with 
the  Sales  Promotion  Clinic  in  June.  This  clinic  was  care¬ 
fully  planned  to  coincide  with  the  Display  Market  in  New 
York  City  during  the  week  beginning  June  20. 

Howard  P.  Abrahams,  manager  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  and  the  Display  Group,  said  that  additional  retail 
display  officials  will  be  invited  to  join  the  organizing  com¬ 
mittee  at  once.  “The  actual  decisions  on  eligibility  of  mem- 
fjcrship  and  immediate  and  future  activities  will  be  de¬ 
ferred  until  a  constitution  committee  presents  the  formal 
working  rules  of  the  new  group,”  said  Abrahams.  “They 
will  also  consider  whether  it  is  proper  to  have  display  clubs 


Old  customers  of  Gable’s,  Altoona,  register  and  are  presented 
with  roses  and  carnations  at  the  stores  64th  anniversary  sale. 
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will  canvass  NRDGA  membership  lot 
recommendations  as  to  the  most  de 
sirable  dates  for  the  Brst  such  opening 
this  fall. 


Showroom  which  introduces  Sloane-Blabon’s  new  method  for  display  of  smooth  surface 
floor  coverings.  Room  has  rounded  comers.  Vari-colored  patterns  on  display  provide 
dominant  decorative  rwte,  against  a  gray  floor-covering  of  marbleixed  linoleum.  Ceiling 
is  midnight  blue,  cove  valance  is  white,  columns  are  blue-gray. 


Other  members  of  the  Display  Group  board  include: 
Adrian  Delsman,  Famous-Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis;  K.  Francis 
Hildreth,  J.  N.  Adam  &  Co.,  Buffalo;  John  A.  Dubuisson, 
Cain-Sloan  Co.,  Nashville;  James  Cook,  The  Fair,  Fort 
Worth;  John  Boulware,  Miller  8c  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond; 
Aubrey  L.  Maley,  Broad way-Holly wood,  Hollywood;  Louis 
A.  BankSj  The  White  House,  San  Francisco;  Frank  L.  , 
Pallato,  Rich’s,  Atlanta;  Syl  C.  Rieser,  Stix,  Baer  8c  Fuller, 
St.  Louis;  Kenneth  Duncan,  Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh; 
Arthur  See,  Saks-34th,  New  York;  J.  M.  Ellis,  The  G.  C. 
Murphy  Co.,  McKeesport. 

Brightman  Chairmans  Consumer  Commitfee.  Harold  W. 
Brightman,  president  of  Lit  Bros.,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Consumer  Relations  Committee  of  NRDGA. 
Brightman  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of  consumer- 
retailer  cooperation,  and  a  founder  of  the  National  Con¬ 
sumer-Retailer  Council,  of  which  he  was  chairman  for  seven 
years  and  honorary  chairman  for  the  past  three  years.  As 
head  of  the  Consumer  Relations  Committee  he  succeeds 
Reagan  P.  Connally,  former  president  of  Interstate  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Inc. 

Second  Manual  for  Buyers.  “Dollars  and  Unit  Merchan¬ 
dise  Planning  and  Budgeting”,  by  Jerold  S.  Meyer,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  branch  stores  at  Strouss-Hirshberg, 
has  just  been  published  by  the  Merchandising  Division. 
This  is  the  second  manual  in  the  Division’s  buyer  training 
series,  and  a  companion  volume  to  last  year’s  “Story  of 
Unit  Control”,  by  Arthur  W.  Einstein.  Written  with  great 
clarity  and  simplicity,  it  makes  quite  easy  going  of  a  difficult 
subject,  and  apf>ears  to  have  a  future  as  a  real  desk  manual 
—a  book  that  beginners  in  the  buying  job  will  want  to  have 
handy  for  frequent  consultation. 

Children's  Wear  Openings.  NRDGA’s  Ready-to-Wear 
Group  and  the  United  Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  working  together  on  plans  for  a  two  week  of>en- 
ing  period  in  which  manufacturers  in  each  of  several  lines 
would  show  simultaneously.  The  Ready-to-Wear  Group 


Men's  Wear  Group.  Organization  of  a 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group  within 
the  framework  of  NRDGA’s  Merchan 
dising  Division  is  under  way.  Details  were  to  be  worked  out 
at  a  meeting  scheduled  at  the  Association’s  offices  for  April 
15,  with  Edward  J.  Brown,  merchandise  manager,  Saks-Mth 
Street,  acting  as  chairman.  T.  L.  Blanke,  manager  of  the 
Merchandising  Division,  said  that  the  Group’s  purpoir 
will  be  to  provide  a  discussion  forum  and  information  n- 
change  for  the  men’s  and  boys’  wear  field. 

THE  STORES 

Life-Saving  Play  Suits.  Flameproof  fabric  playsuits  for 
children  were  introduced  by  Macy’s  last  month,  after  a 
long  period  of  experimentation  and  research  by  the  stoit’i 
Bureau  of  Standards.  A  baseball  suit  is  the  first  item;  the 
line  will  soon  include  cowboy  suits,  Indian  suits,  clown 
suits  and  a  variety  of  other  play  clothes.  The  flameproofiDg 
treatment  is  permanent,  and  does  not  impair  the  “feel”  or 
durability  of  the  fabric. 

Pink  Refrigerators.  Colors  in  major  appliances  were  intro¬ 
duced  last  month  by  W.  8c  J.  Sloane.  Refrigeraton  and 
ranges  may  be  ordered  by  the  customer  in  the  same  colon  as 
kitchen  cabinets  but  only  on  complete  kitchen  orders 
Sloane  handles  the  color  job  itself,  the  appliances  getting  a 
new  finishing  job  in  porcelain  enamel.  Cost  to  the  customer 
is  20  per  cent  above  the  list  price  for  the  appliance.  Trade 
reports  are  that  the  finishing  job  is  of  a  new  type  which  mav 
be  the  answer  to  some  of  the  troubles  that  have  killed  off 
similar  ventures  in  the  past. 

Cooperatives.  The  first  of  the  E.  A.  Filene  Cooperatise 
stores  opened  in  Arlington,  Va.,  last  month.  Providence, 
R.  I.  and  Irvington,  N.  J.  are  next  on  the  schedule,  and 
the  group  is  expected  to  grow  to  100  in  the  course  of  time 
The  Consumer  Distribution  Corp.,  an  organization  estat 
lished  through  the  trust  fund  left  for  this  purpose  by  the 
late  E.  A.  Filene,  provides  central  buying  from  New  York 
offices. 

Two  retail  cooperatives  are  to  open  in  Detroit  within  the 
next  few  months,  as  the  first  move  in  the  program  of  the 
Motor  City  Consumers’  Cooperatives,  Inc.,  which  an- 
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Srestest  sheet  promotion  in 
history  arranged  to  support 
June  sale  of  Peeress  Percales 


Percale  Sheets 


PEPPERELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


stores 


nounces  that  its  goal  is  50  such  stores  this  year.  The  Detroit 
stores  will  start  out  by  stocking  groceries  and  household 
equipment;  may  enlarge  their  field  later. 

Northwest  Success  Story.  Gamble-Skogmo,  Inc.,  opened  a 
new  store  in  St.  Cloud,  Minn,  last  month,  giving  the  open¬ 
ing  a  gala-day  build-up  that  brought  trowds  swarming 
through  all  six  entrances.  Largest  of  the  company’s  outlets, 
the  new  building  is  a  one-floor  shopping  center,  brilliant 
with  light  and  color,  housing  12  complete  stores  under  one 
roof.  The  Gamble-Skogmo  business  started  with  an  auto¬ 
mobile  agency  at  Fergus  Falls,  Minn,  in  1920.  Last  year 
the  company’s  sales  top{>ed  $145  million. 

Anniversary  Present.  Counting  its  blessings  on  the  occasion 
of  its  64th  birthday.  The  William  F.  Gable  Co.,  Altoona, 
Pa.,  announced  that  sales  on  the  opening  anniversary  sales 
day  were  the  largest  in  the  store’s  history.  The  Altoona 
company  is  rapidly  completing  its  modernization  program. 
A  new  ready-to-wear  floor,  expanded  elevator  service  and  a 
speedier  delivery  system  are  scheduled  for  immediate  use. 

School  for  Brides.  In  a  new  four-lesson  course  offered  by 
Lit  Bros.,  Philadelphia,  maidens  on  the  marriage  trail  are 
schooled  in  the  selection  of  trousseau,  and  home  furnishings. 
Back  of  the  school  is  a  store-wide,  year-round  {personal  con¬ 
sultation  program,  with  bridal  counselors  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  store. 

Hand  and  Foot.  And  at  Bamberger’s,  Newark,  the  bride’s 
problems  are  the  store’s  problems.  A  new  wedding  informa¬ 
tion  and  shopping  service  answers  all  questions  and  arranges 
everything  from  invitations  to  travel  tickets  for  the  honey¬ 
moon.  Ten  personal  shoppers  are  on  call  in  various  depart¬ 
ments,  specially  trained  to  shop  with  or  for  the  bride  and 
friends  and  relatives.  Another  service  provided  by  the  bridal 
consultation  department  is  maintaining  a  record  of  each 
bride’s  preferences  in  silver,  china  and  crystal  and  a  con¬ 
tinuing  record  of  the  gifts  purchased  for  her  in  the  store, 
thus  insuring  a  minimum  of  gift  duplication. 

Stockholders  Approve  Strouss-Hirshberg  Merger.  The 

plan  to  move  the  Strouss-Hirshberg  store  into  the  May 
Department  organization  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Youngstown  store’s  stockholders.  Eight-tenths  of  one  share 
of  May  Co.  $5  par  value  common  stock  will  be  given  for 
each  full  share  of  Strouss-Hirshberg  stock  and  all  liabilities, 
obligations  and  claims  of  the  Youngstown  store  will  be 
assumed  by  May. 

Open  House  in  Richmond.  Richmond  stores  welcomed 
spring  last  month  with  their  semi-annual  cooperative  pro¬ 
motion,  “Style  Marches  On.’’  Typical  of  the  doings  was 
the  open-house  program  at  Miller  &  Rhoads.  All  of  the 
store’s  60  windows  were  unveiled  simultaneously  at  eight 
o’clock  on  the  evening  of  March  1.  At  the  same  time,  the 
store  went  on  the  radio  with  a  one-hour  roving-reporter 
broadcast  from  a  dozen  locations  in  and  out  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Among  the  features  was  a  traveling  fashion  show,  in 
continuous  progress  for  two  hours.  Specially  decorated  ele¬ 
vators  carried  models  from  floor  to  floor,  the  girls  emerging 


at  each  stop  for  a  brief  fashion  promenade.  Every  depan 
ment  of  the  store  had  an  exhibit,  entertainment  or  faihjg^ 
show  in  progress,  and  more  than  25,000  people  crowded 
into  the  store  during  the  evening. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  SELLING  HELPS 

In  Every  Room?  Concentrating  its  promotion  of  “a  radio  in 
every  room”  for  the  first  time  in  a  single-area  test  The  Radio  I 
Manufacturers’  .Association,  using  Hartford,  Conn,  as  the 
guinea  pig  city,  has  reported  a  crop  of  highly  satisfacton 
sales  results  at  the  end  of  last  month’s  two-week  test  period 
The  Hartford  campaign,  which  emphasized  dealer  promo 
tion  boosted  by  newspaper  and  radio  advertising  and  publk 
ity,  provided  what  the  RMA  calls  evidence  that  there  is  i 
new  market  for  radios  still  remaining  to  be  tapped. 

As  a  basis  of  comparison  for  the  Hartford  promotion  tht 
RMA  chose  to  tabulate  sales  results  for  dealers  in  the  un 
promoted  Providence,  R.  I.,  an  area  comparable  in  size  to  ^ 
the  Hartford  trade  zone.  A  tally  of  the  results,  promoted  > 
vs.  unpromoted,  showed  a  2i/^  to  1  ratio  in  favor  of  Han  j 
ford  on  the  basis  of  sales  figures  for  the  test  weeks. 

The  promotion  idea  was  first  presented  to  Hartford  dit- 1 
tributors  in  a  pre-campaign  meeting  featuring  a  skit  on  the  1 
typical  radio  salesmen’s  conversion  to  the  personal  poi-  f 
session  sales  techniques.  At  the  subsequent  dealer  meeting ; 
attended  by  more  than  400  Hartford  retailers  the  plan  wa^  | 
expanded.  Kits  for  window  displays,  booklets  for  salesmen 
and  sales  charts  for  keeping  complete  sales  records  were 
tributed. 

Hartford  retailers  gave  lavishly  of  window  displays  in 
support  of  the  campaign.  One  of  the  features  of  the  display^ 
was  the  prominence  given  to  deluxe  radio-phonograph  com 
bination  consoles.  Hartford’s  largest  department  store,  G. 
Fox  &  Co.,  showed  a  three  foot  doll’s  house  with  streamen  j 
from  each  room  to  an  appropriate  radio  for  that  spot  in  the  [ 
house.  Moran’s  Furniture  Shop  used  a  12  foot  reproduction  j 
of  the  RMA  poster  as  background  for  their  radio  display  ! 

Advertising  for  radios  during  the  campaign  was  keyed  ^ 
almost  entirely  to  the  personal  possession  theme.  The  * 
“Radio  in  Every  Room”  slogan  appeared  repeatedly  in  the 
top  and  bottom  of  dealer  ads,  in  the  copy  and  with  special 
illustrative  treatment. 

The  newspajjer  publicity  accompanying  the  promotion 
had  a  full  page  story  on  radio  design  in  the  Hartford 
Conrant  Sunday  Magazine  section  on  the  eve  of  the  pro  , 
motion’s  opening.  A  special  story  in  The  Times  featured 
radios  designed  for  the  bedroom.  On  the  air  345  spot  an-  ; 
nouncements  emphasized  the  program  preference  themt 
again  plugging  the  Utopian  state  which  has  a  radio  foi 
everyone.  A  total  of  1 2  half-hour  guest  programs  were  aired  ^ 
during  the  campaign  using  all  five  local  stations. 

When  all  dealers  in  Hartford  and  Providence  had  re¬ 
ported,  the  Fred  Eldean  Organization  handling  the  Hartfwd 
test  had  good  news  for  the  radio  manufacturers.  The 
tabulation  showed  this  score:  Hartford,  2505  sales;  Provi-  j 

dence  979.  i 

( 

New  Linoleum  Display  Device.  At  the  new  Sloanc-Blabon 
showroom  in  New  York  a  sales  display  technique  was  intro¬ 
duced  last  month  for  showing  linoleum  and  other  smooth 
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DISPLAY  POSTER  SO"  x  40"  IN  BRILLIANT  COLOR  t  Thia  National  Poatnro 
Weak  tkema  poater  U  avallabla  to  retailara.  It  dramatiaoa  the  baaie  interaat  of 
all  women  in  health  and  appearance.  Feature  thia  poator  in  window  and  interior 
diaplaya  to  aaaociate  Poatore  Week  aetWitiea  in  yonr  community  directly  with 
your  Hiore  and  your  Authoriaed  Camp  Service. 


Make  your  plans  now.  National  Posture  Week  —  sponsored  by  the  makers 
of  Camp  Scientific  Supports  and  by  Authorized  Camp  Service  stores  through¬ 
out  the  nation  —  is  an  established  event  in  public  health  education,  with  the 
impetus  of  nine  previous  observances  by  hundreds  of  retailers. 

National  Post  me  Week  is  recognized  and  supported  by  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  by  educators,  by  public  health  and  social  agencies  and  by  press  and 
radio.  Join  with  these  influential  groups  to  align  your  store  with  this 
important  national  health  educational  program. 

Better  Posture  for  the  Look  of  Health  is  the  timely  theme  —  a  story  with 
wide  appeal.  It  can  dramatize  your  store  uniquely  as  a  force  in  public 
health  education  — by  promoting  a  better  imderstanding  of  good  body 
mechanics  for  health,  efficiency  and  better  appearance. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  to  expand  your  public  relations  program  —  for 
greater  prestige  and  good  will  in  your  community. 


S.  H.  CAMP  AND  COMPANY  •  JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 

World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Scientific  Supports 
Offices  at:  200  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.;  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago;  Windsor,  Ont.;  London,  Eng. 
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surface  floor  coverings  at  eye-level  range,  yet  in  natural 
relationship  to  the  floor.  Sloping  display  panels  in  a  tiered 
arrangement  are  set  in  casements  seven  and  a  half  feet  high. 
Each  swatch  display  has  fluorescent  illumination.  W.  L. 
Sten^ard  8c  Associates  worked  in  collaboration  with  Sloane- 
Blabon  designers  to  develop  the  new  display  method,  said 
to  be  the  first  real  improvement  in  showing  linoleum  since 
the  industry’s  inception  in  1807. 

More  than  300  different  designs  and  colors  of  inlaid  lino¬ 
leum,  resilient  enamel  floor  and  wall  coverings  and  rugs 
were  shown  when  the  new  display  rooms  opened.  Houlder 
Hudgins,  president  of  the  company,  said  the  trend  is  mov¬ 
ing  away  from  geometric  designs  to  simplified  marble  effects, 
modem  designs,  floral  textures  and  fabric  patterns.  He  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  wider  variety  of  smooth  surface  materials 
would  result  in  their  increased  use  in  various  rooms  of  the 
house. 

■f 

Home  Freezer  Film.  The  good  part  a  home  freezer  can 
play  in  the  life  of  an  average  family  is  told  effectively  and 
entertainingly  in  Kelvinator’s  new  full-color,  16-mm  sound 
film,  “Surprise  for  Janie!”.  The  movie  runs  for  24  minutes, 
and  sells  home  freezers  in  general  rather  than  the  Kelvinator 
specifically.  It  is  available  throu^  Kelvinator  distributors 
for  free  showings. 

Store  Lighting.  “The  Right  Ways  to  Light  Your  Merchan¬ 
dise”  is  the  title  of  a  comprehensive  new  booklet  available 
on  request  from  Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc.,  Salem, 
Mass.  It  describes  how  carefully  controlled  and  correctly 
proportioned  brightness  levels  in  five  lighting  areas— ceiling, 
lighting  equipment,  vertical  backgrounds,  merchandise  and 
floor— will  result  in  sales-provoking  displays.  All  problems 
of  interior  lighting,  window  lighting  and  store  front  illumi¬ 
nation  are  discussed. 

Correspondence  School  Retailing.  Eight  home  study  courses 
in  retailing  have  been  announced  by  the  International  Cor¬ 
respondence  Schools  of  Scranton,  Pa.  Prepared  by  Dr.  O. 
Preston  Robinson,  professor  of  retailing  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  courses  are:  Retail  Business  Management;  De¬ 
partment  Store  Operations;  Managing  a  Small  Business; 
Retail  Merchandising;  Retail  Advertising  and  Selling;  Re¬ 
tail  Salesmanship;  Retail  Buying  and  Pricing,  and  Small 
Business  Record-Keeping.  Courses  range  from  28  lessons  for 
the  first  of  these,  down  to  five  lessons  for  the  last. 

Competition  Everywhere.  Mail-order  merchandising  was 
given  an  opportunistic  new  twist  recently  when  a  dress 
manufacturer  tied  in  with  Telecoin  Corporation,  operator 
of  1,300  self-service,  coin-operated  laundry  establishments, 
to  get  distribution  of  a  monthly  catalogue.  A  new  selection 
of  models  is  offered  each  month  in  a  specially  prepared 
“Launderette”  brochure.  Customers  order  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  and  get  C.  O.  D.  delivery.  “Launderette” 
of>eratw:^  display  large  poster  illustrations  of  the  dresses 
on  sale,  and  the  customers  presumably  sell  themselves  while 
waiting  their  turn  at  the  washing  machines. 

Fountain  Pen  Sales  Training.  Parker  Pen  Co.  offers  a  retail 
sales  training  package  on  what  it  calls  a  “lend-lease”  basis. 


The  package  consists  of  four  slide  films  for  visual  training 
Conditions  of  lease:  $1  a  month  rental  plus  agreement  by 
the  store  to  show  the  films  to  f>en  department  personnel 
first,  to  show  all  four  films,  and  to  confine  the  presentation 
to  store  personnel. 

Bullish  Toy  Picture.  A  retail  dollar  volume  of  $300  million 
is  assured  for  1948  if  toy  manufacturers  can  keep  to  their 
planned  production  schedules,  according  to  Kenneth  P. 
Fallon,  president  of  the  Toy  Manufacturers  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
Fallon  made  his  prediction  on  the  basis  of  extremely  aaWe 
buying  at  the  American  Toy  Fair  which  ran  for  two  weeks 
last  month  and  attracted  more  than  9,000  buyers.  Last 
year’s  retail  toy  volume  is  estimated  at  $250  million. 

Throw-Away  Schedule.  Diebold,  Inc.,  will  supply  on  request 
copies  of  its  new  booklet,  “Business  Records  Classification 
and  Retention  Recommendations”.  Among  its  features  is 
a  list  of  239  various  business  records  with  a  recommended 
retention  period  for  each.  The  address  is  1411 -5th  Street, 

S.  W.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Convenient  Film  Counsel.  The  Film  Council  of  Ameria 
reminds  retailers  that  it  has  local  film  councils  spotted  all  i 
across  the  country  which  offer  their  assistance  in  choosing 
and  obtaining  films  for  all  types  of  lectures  and  discussion  [ 
programs.  The  address  of  this  organization  is  6  West  On¬ 
tario  Street,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. 

PRODUCTS 

Perpetual  Music.  J.  P.  Seeburg  Corp.  entered  the  consumer 
market  this  month  with  the  most  elaborate  record  player 
ever  devised.  Called  the  Select-o-Matic  “200”  Library,  this  : 
instrument  plays  records  vertically;  plays  more  than  14 
hours  of  continuous  music  without  repeating  a  selection  I 
and  without  anyone’s  touching  the  machine;  permits  in-  | 
stant  choice  of  any  of  200  selections  without  touching  a  j 
record;  removes  the  record  from  the  library,  places  it,  plays 
it  and  returns  it  to  the  library;  has  a  program  timer  which  ! 
plays  programs  selected  in  advance  automatically  on  any 
predetermined  time  cycle.  There  are  two  basic  models,  one  , 
for  industrial  use,  one  for  home  use.  The  industrial  unit  i 
includes  radio  connections,  paging  facilities  and  public  . 
address  system.  An  arrangement  of  recorded  music  can  be  ; 
played  in  a  plant  for  an  entire  week,  automatically,  without  = 
the  need  of  an  operator.  * 

The  mechanical  brain,  as  its  manufacturer  calls  it  (with 
considerable  justice)  got  a  big  play  in  Life’s  editorial  pages, 
and  its  consumer  advertising  program  started  this  month. 
On  the  heels  of  the  $1500-$2200  Select-o-Matic,  Seeburg  is 
introducing  a  more  modest  line  of  home  record  playen  in 
the  $30-$50  range. 

Self-Lit  Displays.  Daylight  Fluorescent  Plexiglas,  just  out 
on  the  market  by  Rohm  &  Haas,  is  self-illuminating.  £*•  ; 
posure  of  the  plastic  to  daylight  or  normal  room  illumina-  j 
tion  results  in  edge-lighted  effects  ordinarily  obtained  by 
directing  outside  light  into  the  edge  of  the  material.  The  ■ 
material  was  introduced  experimentally  about  a  year  ago,  i 
and  it  was  predicted  at  the  time  that  it  would  be  an  im 
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Now  you  can  have  more  efficient  handling  of  your 
accounts  receivable.  Remington  Rand’s  NEWEST 
bookkeeping  machine  for  streamlined  cycle 
billing  — 

1.  Increases  speed  of  posting 

2.  Simplifies  operation 

3.  Improves  customer  records 

4.  Increases  life  of  ledger  cards 

Statement  and  ledger  are  produced  simultane¬ 
ously.  Y  et  each  form  is  an  original  —  printed  by 
a  separate  ribbon,  giving  you  neat,  clear  records. 
Elimination  of  repeat  printing  of  a  separate 
transcript  ledger  and  the  addition  of  new  form¬ 
handling  guides  give  you  faster,  simpler  posting. 

Monthly  customer  billing  is  accomplished  in 
one  swift  operation.  Purchases,  returns,  payments, 
as  well  as  previous  and  current  balances  are  accu¬ 


mulated  for  proof  —  and  balances  are  computed 
and  printed  automatically.  This  completely  elec¬ 
trified  bookkeeping  machine  eliminates  month- 
end  peak  loads,  saves  work  hours  and  improves 
customer  relations. 

Call  your  local  Remington  Rand  representative 
for  complete  details.  Or  send  for  free  booklet, 
“Cycle  Billing  is  easy  .  . 


MACHINB  roi  MANASCMBIT 


Adding  >  Bookkeeping  ■  Calculating  Machines  Division 
Dept.  NR4,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Ssad  im  iTMf  fraa  booU«t,“Cyd«  Bllllat  i«  tan ...” 


NAME- 
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COMPANY 
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Seeburg’s,  vertical-playing,  200-recard  Library  offers  up  to  14  G.  Fox’s  toindow  display  in  the  RMA  Hartford  radio  promotMm. 


hours  of  continuous  music  from  advance  automatic  selection.  DoU’s  house  has  streamers  to  suggest  appropriate  radios  for  rooms. 


portant  medium  for  illuminated  lettering  on  signs,  for 
decorative  panels,  psointers  and  nameplates. 

The  phenomenon  of  self-illumination  is  caused  by  mil¬ 
lions  of  fluorescent  dye  particles  with  which  the  plastic  is 
impregnated  during  manufacture.  Each  particle  of  dye, 
when  struck  by  light  rays  entering  the  fluorescent  sheet,  re¬ 
flects  the  light  in  all  directions.  Most  of  the  reflected  rays 
are  trapped  within  the  polished  sheet  and  travel  through  it 
to  the  edges,  where  they  escapse  in  a  high  concentration  of 
fluorescent  light.  Letters  and  designs  carved  into  or  painted 
on  one  surface  of  the  sheet  are  similarly  outlined  in  brilliant 
color. 

Large  individual  block  and  script  letters  can  be  formed 
from  the  material.  Shap>ed  from  fluorescent  strips  and 
mounted  to  present  a  single  glowing  edge  to  the  observer, 
or  formed  from  large  sheets  so  that  a  double  outline  is 
in  view,  such  letters  have  the  app>earance  of  lighted  neon 
tubing.  The  material  is  now  being  supplied  in  red  and 
green,  with  other  hues  a  possibility  for  later. 

Fine  Art  Cards.  The  1948  Christmas  line  of  Hallmark 
cards  will  carry  the  work  of  Gallery  Artists,  of  New  York, 
a  group  of  50  leading  cover  artists  and  illustrators.  Hall 
Brothers,  Inc.,  reports  that  the  contract  involves  more  than 
a  million  dollars  of  fees  and  royalties  to  the  artists,  and 
gives  Hallmark  exclusive  and  jormanent  greeting  card 
rights  to  their  work. 

Fading-Protection.  A  colorless  plastic  shade  that  protects 
window  display  merchandise  against  sun-fading  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Transparent  Shade  Co.  of  Los  Angeles.  Un¬ 
like  the  amber,  green  and  blue  shades  hitherto  used  for  sun 
protection,  the  new  material,  which  is  called  “Infra-Chem”, 
contains  no  visible  dyes.  Service  tests  were  conducted  last 
summer  and  fall,  and  indicated  that  the  new  colorless  ma¬ 
terial  is  perfectly  effective  in  pjreventing  sun  fading.  The 
material  is  also  being  offered  in  tubular  shields  to  be  slippied 
over  fluorescent  lamps,  which  are  said  to  emit  enough 
ultra-violet  light  to  cause  fading  if  they  are  placed  too  close 
to  fabrics. 


Double  Purpose  Typewriter.  Underwood  Corp.  introduced 
last  month  a  new  typjewriter  equipped  with  Duplex  Carbon 
and  Fabric  Ribbon  feature.  The  machine  is  a  compxMing 
unit  for  high  quality  lithographic  reproductions  of  typewrit-  ^ 
ten  material,  either  by  photo  offset  or  direct  offset  processes. 
The  fabric  ribbon  feature  enables  it  to  be  used  as  a  general 
purpose  typjewriter  as  well. 

Speed  Billing  in  Comfort.  Diebold,  Inc.  has  added  to  its  line  - 
of  system  equipment  a  new  eight-drawer  cycle  billing  desk.  | 
designated  Model  78-38.  It  incorporates  a  number  of  im¬ 
provements  designed  to  provide  maximum  handling  in 
minimum  time  and  space  while  increasing  opterator  comfon 
and  control  over  accounts. 

Fireproof  Wood.  Wood  that  resists  fire  has  been  used  in  a 
remodeling  job  at  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  The  fire- 
retardant  process  was  developjed  by  Kopp>ers  Co.,  Inc.  The 
treatment  involves  the  forcing  of  fire  resistant  chemicals  into 
the  lumber— three  pounds  of  chemical  to  every  inch  of  wood. 
In  addition  to  being  fire-retardant  the  pressure-treated  lum¬ 
ber  resists  attacks  by  rot-causing  fungi  and  termites. 


Diebold’s  new  eight-drawer  cycle  billing  desk. 
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Prompt  mailing  of  statements  ...  no  peak  loads  .  .  . 
better  customer  relations  .  .  .  these  are  some  of  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  J.  W.  Robinson  Company, 
with  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machines. 

This  store  posts  over  100,000  accounts,  with  an 
average  mailing  of  75,000  per  month,  with  only  5  Sund¬ 
strand  Cycle  Billing  Machines.  Even  in  rush  periods, 
accurate,  neat  statements  are  always  out  on  time  .  .  . 
without  confusion  ...  or  extra  operators. 

Robinson’s  experience  is  typical  of  many  stores  that 
have  switched  to  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machines. 

Uou)  Cycle  Billing  Will  Help  YOU,.. 

By  this  method,  your  accounts  are  segregated  into 
alphabetical  groups  or  cycles.  Posting  and  mailing  work 
is  thus  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  month.  It 
eliminates  peak  rush  periods. 

The  Sundstrand  machine  automatically  provides  all 
balances  and  totals  required  on  each  Statement  and 
History  Ledger  Card.  It  also  automatically  gives  all 
totals  required  for  control  purposes. 

In  addition.  Cycle  Billing  helps  maintain  customer 
confidence.  Copies  of  all  sales  and  credit  tickets  are 
attached  to  each  customer’s  statement  ...  a  positive 
check  on  each  item  billed. 

And,  remember,  Sundstrand’s  simplicity  means  easy 
operation.  There  are  only  10  numeral  keys.  Even  un¬ 
trained  personnel  learn  to  operate  this  machine  pro¬ 
ficiently  after  just  a  few  hours’  practice. 

There’s  much  more  you’ll  like  about  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing.  The  coupon  will  bring  you  full  details. 
Fill  it  in  and  mail  today! 


Th*  J.  W.  Robimen  Com* 
pany  toyt,  "Owr  SundsIraiMl 
Cycl*  Billing  syttnm  •otily 
out-producM  our  proviov* 
billing  moiliod  which  ro- 
quirod  many  moro  machino* 
and  conitanl  ovortimo." 


I  Underwood  Corporation 
I  Accounting  Machine  Division 
I  One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N,  Y. 

I  Please  mail  me  a  copy  of  the  new,  illustrated  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing  Booklet. 

Name  and  Title _ 

Store  - 


Underwood  Corporation 


Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Typewriters  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  . 

Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbogp  and  other  Supplies. 

One  Puk  Avenue  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sales  amd  Service  Everywhere 
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William  M.  Smith  PrerUis  C.  Hale,  Jr. 


PEOPLE 

Joseph  Horne,  president  of  the  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  died  on  April  2  at  the  age  of  58.  Mr.  Horne  was  a 
grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Pittsburgh  store  and  the 
third  generation  to  serve  as  its  president.  He  joined  the 
Horne  organization  in  1911  and  except  for  time  spent  in  the 
armed  services  in  both  World  Wars  he  was  active  in  the 
store  until  his  death. 

Joseph  Horne  Arst  entered  the  Horne  organization  as  a 
salesman.  Later  he  became  a  buyer,  and  still  later.  Divis¬ 
ional  Merchandise  Manager.  He  assumed  his  first  executive 
position  in  1915  when  he  was  elected  secretary  and  director 
of  the  company.  From  1926  to  1929  he  served  as  assistant 
to  the  president,  Joseph  Bernard  Shea,  and  upon  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  the  latter  from  office  in  August  1929,  Mr.  Horne 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of  vice  president.  He  became 
president  February  1,  1946,  succeeding  W.  H.  Burchfield, 
who  became  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Horne  was  a  leader  in  many  civic  and  social  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Pittsburgh,  and  known  for  his  generous  support  of 
the  city’s  philanthropic  projects. 

John  B.  Knox  has  succeeded  E.  Perkins  McGuire  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  R.  H.  White  Corp.  Mr.  McGuire  joins  Allied 
Stores  in  an  executive  capacity. 

William  M.  Smith,  general  merchandise  manager  and  a 
director  of  Luckey  Platt,  Poughkeepsie,  has  been  elected 
store  president.  He  succeeds  his  father,  William  D.  Smith, 
who  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board  and  continues  as 
general  manager.  Martin  E.  Smith  is  npw  vice  president  and 
controller,  replacing  Edward  F.  Cary,  who  has  retired.  Ed¬ 
mund  G.  Rawson,  Jr.  is  vice  president  and  store  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Prentis  C.  Hale,  Jr.,  has  been  elected  president  of  Hale 
Bros.,  San  Francisco,  succeeding  Marshal  Hale,  Jr.,  who  will 
confine  his  store  activity  to  service  on  the  board  of  directors. 

Lawrence  E.  Marcus  was  elected  vice  president  of  Neiman- 
Marcus,  Dallas,  at  the  annual  directors’  meeting.  Mr.  Marcus 
formerly  served  as  treasurer  of  the  store.  Norman  W.  Bram- 
ley,  former  assistant  secretary-treasurer,  was  elected  treasurer. 

P.  Jack  Stecker  is  the  new  general  manager  of  Worth’s 
of  Hartford  succeeding  Joseph  Nathan.  Mr.  Stecker  has 
served  as  chairman  of  NRDGA’s  Ready-to-Wear  Division 
and  has  recently  been  affiliated  with  Lansburgh  &  Bros., 
Washington. 


V 


Walter  Reitz  has  been  appointed  controller  of  the  Htdii 
Co.,  Washington,  moving  from  a  similar  post  at  Hochidiild 
Kohn,  Baltimore. 

Dore  M.  Cohen  has  been  named  president  of  Columbia  I 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Houston. 

Harold  R.  Merahn,  sales  promotion  manager  of  Getu  1 
Jamaica,  is  now  a  vice  president  of  the  store.  Ruth  R  i 
Zwirn  has  been  appointed  advertising  manager.  1: 

Harry  G.  McDowell  has  been  appointed  division  superin  I 
tendent  of  three  floors  at  Macy’s,  New  York.  He  succeeds ! 
Newman  Hamblet,  who  has  resigned  to  join  Bloomingdak’i.  ^ 

Robert  Goldman  has  joined  the  Beerman  Stores,  Dayton,  i 
as  general  merchandise  manager,  succeeding  Manny  Krum  ' 
holz. 

i 

Paul  Guerrieri,  formerly  a  merchandise  manager  ai ; 
Kresge-Newark,  is  now  assistant  general  merchandise  mana  : 
ger  at  the  store,  assisting  John  J,  Hasley. 

Daniel  Sprang  has  been  appointed  general  inerchanduc ! 
manager  at  H.  C.  Prange  Co.,  Green  Bay,  succeeding  Jem  j 
Atkinson,  who  was  recently  named  store  manager. 

f 

John  P.  Fitzgibbons  and  Vincent  de  Dominicis  have  been 
named  vice  presidents  at  Dey  Bros.,  Syracuse.  Mr.  Fiu  ; 
gibbons  with  duties  as  managing  director  and  Mr.  de  ■ 
Dominicis  as  general  merchandise  manager. 

S.  S.  Oakford  has  been  appointed  director  of  {lersonnel  [ 
relations  at  the  John  Shillito  Co.,  Cincinnati,  succeeding  * 
Herbert  Block,  Jr.,  who  is  now  assistant  controller  of  the ! 
store.  ‘ 

George  H.  Stuntz  is  the  new  controller  of  Interstate  De 
partment  Stores,  succeeding  M.  G.  Berens,  who  has  resigned  | 

L.  D.  Naeve  has  been  appointed  general  merchandise 
manager  of  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Kansas  [ 

City,  Mo.  I 

Harold  S.  Natkin  has  added  the  duties  of  general  mer 
chandise  manager  to  those  he  has  previously  held  as  sales ! 
manager  at  Kerr’s  Inc.,  Oklahoma  City.  [ 

Joseph  R.  Cohen  is  now  general  manager  of  Henry  Harris, 
Inc.,  Cincinnati. 

Richard  E.  Wharton  has  been  appointed  credit  manager 
of  Wise-Smith,  Hartford,  succeeding  William  Bronkhorst. 
who  has  moved  to  the  Worth  Store  in  Hartford. 

Charles  E.  Harner  resigned  as  NRDGA’s  director  of  pub 
lie  relations  last  month,  and  joined  Hess  Bros.,  Allentown. 
Pa.,  as  assistant  to  its  president.  Max  Hess,  and  public  rcla 
tions  counselor  for  the  store.  Harner  joined  the  NRDGA 
staff  two  years  ago.  A  newspaper  man  of  long  experience, 
he  has  been  active  in  the  public  relations  field  for  several 
years. 

Harry  A.  Levine  is  now  vice  president  and  general  maiw 
ger  of  Robert  I.  Cohen,  Galveston. 

Howard  A.  Heimbach  has  been  named  personnel  direciw 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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MAYBE  THIS  WAS  WHY 


OVER  a  period  of  many  years,  Dennison  has 
developed  a  substantial  number  of  basic 
advancements  in  marking  room  equipment 
and  operation.  Chances  are  that  one  or  more 
of  these  convinced  you  that  Dennison  could 
help  solve  your  marking  room  problems. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  way  Dennison  Pinning 
Machines  cut  type-setttng  time  to  a  minimum 
because  the  operator  was  required  to  set  type 
only  once  for  a  two-part  control  ticket.  And 
now,  today’s  Dennison  Pinning  Machines 
print  up  to  nine  sizes  and  styles  of  tickets, 
even  two-part  and  three-part  control  tickets 
that  can  be  remarked — with  a  single  setting 
of  type.  This  feature  provides  an  obvious 


saving  in  time,  and  minimizes  the  chance 
of  improper  pricing  due  to  error,  as  well  as 
the  need  for  resetting  and  reproving  when 
errors  do  occur. 

Features  such  as  this  have  made,  and  are 
continuing  to  make  Dennison  Marking  Room 
Equipment  first  choice  where  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  counts  most. 

Although,  during  the  past  year,  we  dis¬ 
tributed  the  greatest  number  of  marking 
machines  in  our  history,  our  expanded  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  have  not  yet  enabled  us  to  catch 
up  with  the  pent-up  demand.  We  ask  your 
continued  understanding  as  we  make  every 
effort  to  meet  your  requirements. 


MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 


of  Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh. 

Fern  L.  Kettel  has  been  reelected 
president  of  Lamson  Bros.,  Toledo,  at 
the  annual  stockholders  meeting. 

James  Wilkinson  has  been  named 
general  merchandise  manager  of  Sib¬ 
ley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  Rochester,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ludwig  Amtmann. 

Nathaniel  E.  Hager,  who  supervise 
publicity  and  advertising  at  Hager  & 


Bro.,  Lancaster,  has  been  named  the 
city’s  “Man  of  the  Year”. 

Willard  J.  Gould,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  manager  of  Macy’s-Flatbush, 
Macy’s  new  branch  store  in  Brooklyn, 
the  appointment  to  take  effect  on  or 
about  June  1. 

Alan  A.  Phillips,  vice  president  and 
general  merchandise  manager  of  the 
Dayton  Company,  Minneapolis,  was 
the  review  speaker  at  the  “Apparel 


Dollar  Merchandising  {Continued  from  page  32) 


invariably  occasion  large  markdowns 
and  lost  profits. 

Recently  a  store  owner  confided  to 
the  head  of  his  New  York  buying  office 
that  he  was  enjoying  startling  success 
with  his  merchandise  budgets.  Quer¬ 
ied  further,  the  store-owner  went  on 
to  relate  how  he  did  it:  “I  purposely 
inflate  our  sales  plans  for  the  early 
months  of  the  season.  The  early  over¬ 
estimates  are  not  dangerous,  for  we 
have  the  last  three  months  to  correct 
the  situation.  At  the  same  time,  we 
obtain  an  advantage  in  being  able  to 
put  heavy  pressure  on  our  buyers  to 
escajje  from  an  obviously  overbought 
position  during  the  early  months  of 
the  season.  The  result  is  a  higher 
sales  volume  than  we  would  otherwise 
achieve,  and  usually  we  are  able  to 
later  revise  our  sales  plans  upward  for 
the  last  three  months.” 

The  inherent  dangers  of  such  a 
practice  are  obvious.  By  increasing 
the  OTB  allotment  in  early  months, 
the  store-owner  encourages  buyers  to 
purchase  merchandise  which  they 
otherwise  might  not  have  selected.  A 
severe  bite  is  placed  in  OTB  actually 
belonging  to  later  months.  This  can 
frequently  be  disastrous  in  the  face  of 
a  declining  market,  in  departments 
carrying  extremely  high-style,  fast¬ 
turning  merchandise,  and  in  cases 
where  departments  are  left  without 
sufficient  opportunity  to  buy  fill-ins 
and  new  items  with  real  promotional 
p>ossibilities.  Above  all,  the  store- 
owner  is  obviously  attempting  to  use 
a  club  over  his  buyers.  Probably  he 
could  more  advantageously  employ 
financial  incentives  to  stimulate  their 
activity.  The  tension  and  brow-beat¬ 


ing  which  invariably  go  hand-in-hand 
with  mental  anxiety  are  rarely  the  in¬ 
struments  of  successful  management. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  regular¬ 
ly  issues  data  on  monthly  sales  as  a 
percentage  of  total  annual  sales;  these 
data  are  available  for  the  country  as 
a  whole,  by  region,  and  frequently 
for  local  areas.  While  the  store’s  own 
past  experience  should  not  be  disre¬ 
garded,  regional  Federal  Reserve  data 
can  often  be  of  great  value  in  view  of 
their  ability  to  neutralize  extremely 
local  weather  conditions.  These  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  figures  are  embodied  each 
year  in  the  NRDGA  Sales  Promotion 
Calendar,  which  forms  a  handy  refer¬ 
ence  for  many  store  executives. 

Planning  Stocks  and  Stock-Sales  Ra¬ 
tios.  It  is  extremely  important  that 
great  care  be  exercised  in  estimating 
each  department’s  opening  inventory 
for  the  new  season.  The  composition 
and  dollar  value  of  that  stock  repre¬ 
sent  your  first  clue  as  to  the  flexibility 
you  have  in  planning  F.O.M.  stocks 
for  succeeding  months. 

The  stock-sales  ratio  is  not  really 
an  essential  element  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Plan,  but  it  helps  determine  the 
stock  volume  appropriate  to  either 
the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  given 
sales  period.  The  ratio  is  widely  used 
today  as  an  index  expressing  stock- 
sales  relationships  on  a  monthly  basis. 
It  is  most  frequently  defined  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  number  of  months’ 
supply  on  hand  in  terms  of  planned 
sales  for  the  month  or  in  terms  of 
sales  during  the  preceding  thirty-day 
period.  The  greatest  value  of  the 
stock-sales  ratio  is  that  it  enables 
business  executives  of  different  con¬ 


Merchandising  Conference”  of  thf 
Minnesota  Apparel  Industries  at  the 
closing  session  in  Minneaixtlis  thh 
month.  The  slate  of  speakers  at  the 
conference  listed  Carl  V.  Haecker  ol 
Butler  Bros.,  Chicago;  W.  P.  White 
of  Wieboldt’s,  Chicago;  (iordwt  K 
Creighton,  assistant  general  managet 
of  NRDGA;  S.  J.  Fosdick  of  Wie 
boldt’s,  and  Philip  J.  Troy  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  St.  Paul. 


cerns  to  find  a  common  denominator 
in  comparing  selected  operating  goals 
and  results.  These  ratio  comparisons 
can  be  made  month  by  month,  differ 
ing  in  that  respect  from  turnover  fig 
ures,  which  invariably  are  expressed 
on  an  annual  or  semi-annual  basis. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Plan  calls  for  the  use  of  stock- 
sales  ratios  on  an  F.O.M.  basis.  This 
means  that  if  the  planned  ratio  is  3  to 
I  (usually  expressed  as  just  “3”),  the 
planned  opening  stock  on  the  first-of 
the-month  should  possess  a  dollar 
valuation  equal  to  three  times  the 
planned  sales  for  the  month. 

Some  store  executives  rarely  have 
to  multiply  out  the  resultant  planned 
stock  in  order  to  visualize  whether  or 
not  the  ratio  is  adequate.  Other  per¬ 
sons  invariably  have  to  see  the  result¬ 
ant  stock  figure  in  order  to  assure 
themselves  of  its  validity;  in  fact,  most 
persons  will  fill  in  the  stock  figures 
first,  then  go  back  to  calculate  result¬ 
ant  ratios. 

Finding  the  Right  Ratio  in  Plannii^ 
Dollar  Stocks.  The  individual  respon¬ 
sible  for  establishing  stock-sales  ratios 
should  often  refer  to  prior  season 
stock-sales  ratios,  comparison  data 
available,  and  information  on  both 
past  and  present  stock  composition. 
Prior  season  ratios  often  reveal  how 
liberal  or  stringent  the  departments 
operation  has  been  inclined  to  be— p*t- 
ticulary  when  such  ratios  are  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  department’s  results. 
It  is  advisable  to  study  data  published 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  While 
Federal  Reserve  Statistics  are  issued 
on  an  E.O.M.  (End-of-the-Month) 
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23  National^Known  Corporations 

Have  Bought 

31,089  Burroughs  Calculators 

AN  AVERAGE  OF  MORE  THAN 
A  THOUSAND  CALCULATORS  PER  USER 


Figuring  is  a  big  production  job  with  large 


corporations.  In  order  to  reduce  expenses  and 


get  faster,  more  accurate  work,  they  want 


their  office  people  to  have  the  best  possible 


production  tools.  They  test — compare — make 


careful  time  studies  of  all  types  of  machines. 
When  such  companies  buy — and  keep  on  buying 
a  calculator,  you  can  be  sure  that  calculator 
has  been  proved  faster  and  more  efficient  for 


the  work! 


Maybe  your  work  doesn’t  call  for  a 


thousand  or  more  calculators.  Even 


if  you  need  only  one,  you  can  still 


enjoy  the  same  cost-saving  advantages 


that  Burroughs  Calculators  give 


America’s  largest  corporations.  Ask 


your  Burroughs  representative  to 


show  you  the  calculator  best  suited  to 


your  particular  problem.  Burroughs 


Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit 


32,  Michigan. 


• .  .vV,  . 


h, 


BURROUGHS 

CAlCimRS 


iASien  TO  ItAUN 
fASrft  TO  OPHAJB 


This  new  Burroughs— the 


calculator  with  the  built-in 


m  emory — accumulates  totals 


automatically 


the  results  of  individual  com 


putations  and  the  net  result 


or  grand  total  without  time- 


wasting  rehandling  of  figures. 


WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE’S  BURROUGHS 


basis,  they  can  still  be  of  great  value  comparison  data  may  be  noted  as  fol- 
in  appraising  past  season  actual  as  lows: 


well  as  current  season  plans.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  consulting  firms  and  resident 
buying  offices  also  issue  monthly  data 
comparing  stocks  and  sales;  these  data 
generally  summarize  “median”  opera¬ 
tions  of  member  stores  submitting  fig¬ 
ures. 

It  is  important  that  sufficient  cogni¬ 
zance  always  be  taken  of  stock  com¬ 
position.  Though  many  firms  may 
have  been  able  to  operate  comfortably 
with  an  F.O.M.  stock-sales  ratio  of  2.3 
during  a  particular  month,  it  might 
have  been  an  impossibility  for  your 
store,  due  to  a  carry-over  of  fall  mer¬ 
chandise.  If  you  tried  to  work  with  a 
2.3  stock  under  such  conditions,  the 
result  would  probably  mean  a  loss  of 
considerable  business.  The  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  minimum  basic  stock 
should  always  be  remembered.  In  the 
eyes  of  many  customers,  the  stocks  of 
one  or  two  departments  may  represent 
the  entire  store,  and  when  that  stock 
is  permitted  to  fall  too  low,  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  whole  store  may  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected. 

It  will  be  noted  in  practice  that  in 
one  month  a  3.2  stock  may  be  pre¬ 
scribed  for  sales  of  $85,000  and  a 
month  later  only  a  2.2  stock  may  be 
planned  for  the  same  sales  volume. 
These  might  still  be  the  “right”  ratios 
for  setting  monthly  stock  figures,  since 
it  is  imperative  that  stocks  be  p>eaked 
before  sales  reach  their  pinnacle.  In 
this  way  the  aftermath  of  intense  sales 
activity  can  properly  be  expected  to 
leave  a  minimum  of  costly  markdowns 
and  carryovers  of  aged  merchandise. 
When  you  are  able  to  depress  stocks 
just  prior  to  the  period  when  sales  are 
exjiected  to  be  comparatively  low,  you 
can  keep  markdowns  to  a  minimum 
and  your  buyers  will  be  in  a  position 
to  take  advantage  of  special  end-of- 
season  purchases. 

Limitations  to  Use  of  Ratio  Compari¬ 
sons.  While  use  of  comparison  data 
will  frequently  enable  you  to  do  a 
better  job,  a  tendency  may  exist  to 
place  too  much  reliance  on  such  in¬ 
formation.  An  average  can  often  mis¬ 
lead,  particularly  when  it  represents 
many  different  stores  of  diverse  ap¬ 
peal,  location,  and  of>eration. 

Some  of  the  diverse  conditions 
which  limit  the  use  of  stock-sales  ratio 


(1)  The  ratio  may  represent  different 
tyf>es  of  merchandise,  though  de¬ 
partmental  designations  be  the 
same. 

(2)  The  ratio  may  represent  identical 
merchandise  classifications,  but  the 
classifications  (all  subject  to  vary¬ 
ing  turnover)  may  bear  dissimilar 
percentages  to  total  department 
sales  volume. 

(3)  The  ratio  may  be  based  up>on 
stock  valuations  which  reflect  mer- 
chandise-with-carrier,  in  addition 
to  journalized  purchases. 

(4)  Ratio  comparisons  implicitly  as¬ 
sume  a  static  relationship  with  re¬ 
sources.  This  pertains  to  order- 
dates  demanded  by  different  ven¬ 
dors,  length  of  delivery  time,  re¬ 
source  prices  as  they  may  vary  with 
time  of  season.  The  use  of  the 
stock-sales  ratio,  as  a  means  of  de¬ 
termining  either  F.O.M.  or  E.O.M. 
stocks,  is  actually  predicated  up>on 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  these 
factors  over  a  p>eriod  of  years.  This 
holds  true  whether  ratios  are  estab¬ 
lished  solely  Uf>on  the  basis  of  one 
firm’s  experience  or  upon  the  basis 
of  an  “average”  exp>erience  for 
many  firms.  As  an  example,  a  firm 
may  decide  to  eliminate  manufac¬ 
turing  resources  and  place  its  busi¬ 
ness  exclusively  with  local  jobbers. 
If  the  jobbing  resources  were 
worthy  of  any  consideration  in  the 
first  place,  the  retail  firm  certainly 
should  be  able  to  depress  stock- 
sales  ratios  without  endangering 
the  department's  selection. 

(5)  Basic  stock  requirements  are  differ¬ 
ent  in  different  stores.  Non-promo- 
tional  stores,  especially  if  they  do 
not  have  highly  jjersonalized  and 
talented  selling  on  the  sales  floor, 
will  usually  require  more  ample 
stocks  than  their  promotionally  in¬ 
clined  competitors. 

Markdown  Planning.  The  planning  of 
markdowns  really  represents  two  rath¬ 
er  paradoxical  elements.  Theoretical¬ 
ly,  at  least,  markdown  planning  por¬ 
trays  an  inability  to  synchronize  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  such  price  ac¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  much  of 
markdown  planning  illustrates  the 


desirability  of  selling  some  merchan¬ 
dise  at  reduced  prices.  The  practical 
merchant  knows  that  through  mark 
downs  he  can  obtain  sales  wtrich  mean 
plus  business  and  plus  profits  from 
customers  who  are  invariably  looking  ^ 
for  bargains. 

While  no  fixed  figures  should  be  I 
permitted  to  stifle  sound  merchan¬ 
dising  action,  markdown  planning 
should  be  initially  guided  more  bv  I 
“amounts  which  are  usually  necessar>  r 
under  competent  and  progressive  mer  f 
chandise  management”  than  by  past 
|jerformance.  In  this  way,  past  mis-  | 
takes  will  not  become  an  acceptable  ; 
apology  for  recurrent  blunders.  When  | 
it  apjjears  that  plan  figures  are  nw  i 
practicable,  plans  should  be  immedi-  ^ 
ately  revised  to  reflect  realistic  stock 
conditions. 

“Typical”  and  “goal”  markdown 
data,  published  annually  by  the  < 
NRDGA,  will  usually  provide  excel-  ; 
lent  reference  and  guide  material  f« 
markdown  planning.  In  considering 
such  information,  however,  what  are 
“excessive”  or  “appropriate”  mark- 
downs  should  be  viewed  with  a  critical 
eye.  It  should  be  remembered  that  i 
markdowns  are  a  management  prob¬ 
lem.  They  affect  profits  not  only  from  i 
an  immediate  dollar  and  cents  point 
of  view,  but  also  consciously  and  sub¬ 
consciously  affect  the  customer’s  think¬ 
ing  of  the  store  and  the  timing  of  her 
purchases.  With  week-end  sales,  end- 
of-the-month  sales,  anniversary  sales, 
and  all  kinds  of  special  and  super- 
special  sales  events,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  many  women  are  inclined  to 
withhold  purchases  anticipating  mark- 
downs.  Hence,  a  store  capable  of  do 
ing  a  good,  steady  job  without  all 
kinds  of  super-promotion  should  not 
have  to  take  as  many  markdowns  as 
the  strictly  promotional  store,  and  any 
tendency  to  jjermit  or  encourage  such  | 
practice  can  ultimately  injure  your 
store’s  jxjsition  and  reputation  in  the 
community.  It  should  also  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  many  markdowns  can  be  j 
averted  by  soliciting  the  help  of  sales¬ 
clerks  in  clearing  out  the  slow-moving 
items,  and  by  rearranging  displays 
within  the  department. 

From  a  mechanical  viewpoint,  it  is 
desirable  that  shortage  allowances  be 
included  in  markdown  plans. 

{Continued  on  page  52) 
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Monthly  Distribution  of  Markdowns. 
Markdowns  for  the  most  part  are 
taken  in  either  of  two  ways,  or  in  com¬ 
bination:  "as  needed"  and  "seasonal¬ 
ly."  Many  stores  and  buyers  like  to 
"save  up  their  markdowns"  for  a  pro¬ 
motional  event;  many  others  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  primarily  "take  them  as  I 
need  them." 

Decisions  in  this  regard  should  be 
based  upon  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  store’s  reputation  in  the  eyes  of 
its  customers,  the  character  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  singular  characteristics  of 
the  department’s  merchandise  condi¬ 
tion,  and  market  conditions  existing 
at  the  wholesale  level.  You  should 
invariably  endeavor  to  make  the  buyer 
conscious  of  these  problems.  The 
distribution  of  planned  markdowns 
should  always  be  checked  for  con¬ 
formity  with  divisional  and  store-wide 
merchandise  and  publicity  plans. 


taken  with  a  view  toward  low  markon, 
"sale"  disposition.  If  the  lines  in  the 
department  represent  franchises  of 
one  type  or  another,  there  is  usually 
little  reason  for  markon  to  falter.  In 
the  planning  of  markon,  care  should 
also  be  taken  that  the  markon  plan 
is  not  pushed  too  high.  Pushing,  in 
the  long  run,  will  often  increase  the 
volume  of  markdowns,  and  their  cost. 


Planning  of  Markon.  The  trick  of 
merchandising  will  of  course  frequent¬ 
ly  be  found  in  the  initial  percentage 
markup,  for  the  objective  is  to  have 
an  averaging  of  markups  result  in  the 
markup  needed  for  the  department. 
Fundamental  in  most  merchandising 
programs  is  the  planned  endeavor  to 
keep  prices  on  some  items  sufficiently 
low  to  maintain  a  reputation  for  real 
value,  at  the  same  time  intending  that 
losses  on  these  "values”  be  recouf)ed 
through  a  larger  than  average  profit 
on  other  items.  Hence,  considerable 
care  has  to  be  exercised  in  confrolling 
markon  in  those  departments  and 
stores  where  markon  activity  is  not 
mechanical. 

The  conviction  is  occasionally  ex¬ 
pressed  that  cumulative  markon  (and 
hence  monthly  markon)  is  inclined  to 
decline  toward  the  end  of  six-month 
plan  periods.  In  those  departments 
and  stores  where  there  appears  to  be  a 
logical  justification  for  such  a  trend, 
markon  should  be  planned  with  such 
tendency  in  mind.  Tendencies  of  this 
nature,  where  they  do  exist,  will  be 
found  to  correlate  with  the  type  of 
department,  and  often  also  with  the 
type  of  lines  carried  in  departments. 
If  a  buyer  is  buying  fresh  stock 
towards  the  close  of  a  season  he  may 
react  to  his  competitor’s  season-end 
markdowns  by  taking  a  lower  initial 
percentage  markon.  Similarly,  season- 
end  special  purchases  are  often  under¬ 


A  Daily  Control  Over  Opcn-to-Buy 

One  of  the  major  operating  decis¬ 
ions  which  must  be  made  concerns  the 
manner  in  which  control  is  exercised 
over  your  departmental  open-to-buys. 

Essentially  you  have  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  two  systems.  One  permits  a 
daily  control  over  OTB.  The  other  is 
obtained  from  a  prior  weekly  mer¬ 
chandise  report  in  combination  with 
reports  of  merchandise  received,  sales, 
and  current  on-order  for  intervening 
days.  Under  the  latter  system,  with 
anywhere  from  a  three  to  nine  day  lag, 
merchants  are  given  a  weekly  mer¬ 
chandise  report  which  indicates  clos¬ 
ing  stock  as  of  end  of  week.  A  current 
figure  representing  the  amount  re- 
maining-on-order  for  balance  of  the 
month  is  obtained  from  order-check¬ 
ing.  With  estimates  of  sales  and  mark- 
downs  for  the  remainder  of  month, 
and  unaudited  figures  on  merchandise 
receipts  and  sales  during  intervening 
days,  the  merchant  then  calculates  his 
own  OTB  in  the  following  manner: 


and  order-cancellations,  nierchandiir 
transfers,  etc.,  are  daily  routed  through 
the  control  clerk,  who  sorts  and  ewen 
totals  (in  Columns  H,  L,  M,  N,  and 
O)  twice  each  week.  Remaining OTE 
(Column  J)  is  calculated  (Cdamn 
G-I)  as  of  each  Saturday  night,  and 
the  OTB  is  then  revised  (Column  K) 
to  reflect  deviations  of  actual  sales 
from  planned  sales,  for  month  to  date 
Last  year’s  sales  are  omitted  from  SPO. 
inasmuch  as  the  purchase  plan  k 
based  on  planned  sales,  not  last  year’s 
sales. 

In  general,  most  smaller  stores 
should  find  it  advantageous  to  emplos 
a  daily  control  over  departmental 
OTB.  It  is  particularly  adaptable  to 
stores  whose  merchants  find  difficulty 
in  calculating  their  own  OTB  or 
where  it  is  felt  inadvisable  to  incut 
the  expense  of  making  such  calcula 
tions  for  them  under  the  system  previ 
ously  described.  In  many  situations, 
mere  requirements  that  a  buyer  meet 
a  predetermined  E.O.M.  stock  figure 
will  not  provide  sufficient  control. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  a  daily  con 
trol  over  OTB  will  frequently  be 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  balancing 
a  Stock  Ledger  each  week,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  closing  inventory  figure  as  oi 
that  period.  You  furthermore  are 
always  in  possession  of  an  ups-to-date, 
quick  record  of  departmental  activity, 
which  permits  you  to  review  and  re¬ 
vise  plans  at  more  frequent  intervals.! 


Stock  as  of  Feb.  14  . . 

Merchandise  rec'd  2/14  to  2/20  _ 

Remaining  on-order  for  delivery  this 


Less  Sales  2/14  to  2/20 . 

Estimated  sales  and  markdowns  2/20  to  2/28 
E.  O.  M.  planned  stock  . 


The  handling  of  information  pre¬ 
sented  on  Form  No.  104  (Daily  Sales, 
Purchase,  and  On-Order  Summary)  il¬ 
lustrates  a  daily  OTB  control.  (Pg  54.) 
The  writer  has  had  occasion  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  installation  of  this  type  of 
control  in  several  smaller  stores  with¬ 
in  the  last  year.  Under  this  system, 
flash  gross  sales  figures  are  made  up 
every  night  by  each  department  mana¬ 
ger,  and  after  shrinking,  are  entered 
the  following  morning  on  Form  No. 
104.  Duplicates  of  purchase  orders 


With  particular  reference  to  Form 
No.  104,  and  the  system  incumbent  in 
its  use,  it  gives  you  a  point  of  control 
The  system  permits  a  prompt  expan¬ 
sion  or  contraction  of  OTB  as  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  warrant.  The  system 
finally  facilitates  the  issuance  of  a 
simple,  inexpensive  OTB  report 
which  can  in  reality  be  comprised  of 
only  one  figure. 
Merchandise-in-Transit 

The  matter  of  handling  and  gener¬ 
ally  accounting  for  invoices  which  rep 
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resent  merchandise-with-carrier  and 
platform-receipts  is  often  a  subject  of 
dispute  among  persons  concerned 
with  merchandise  control.  “Merchan¬ 
dise-with-carrier”  is  a  reference  to  in¬ 
voices  received  by  the  store,  for  which 
corresponding  merchandise  has  not 
yet  arrived.  The  term  “merchandise- 
in-transit”  may  be  defined  as  merchan¬ 
dise  which  has  been  received  in  the 
store,  but  for  which  the  corresponding 
invoice  has  not  yet  been  journalized. 
Invoices  corresponding  to  merchan¬ 
dise-in-transit  w'ill  of  course  always 
represent  “platform  receipts.” 

In  general,  neither  merchandise- 
with-carrier  nor  merchandise-in-tran- 
sit  should  be  included  in  stock-on- 
hand  figures.  With  few  exceptions, 
these  invoices  will  not  represent  mer¬ 
chandise  ready  and  available  for  sale 
as  of  the  day  to  which  your  figures 
refer.  Many  firms  break  down  their 
on-order  figures  into  additional  classi¬ 
fications  of  merchandise-with-carrier 
and  platform  receijJts.  This  practice, 
too,  seems  to  be  of  dubious  value.  By 
such  a  breakdown,  you  do  not  increase 
your  control  over  commitments.  Un¬ 
der  normal  conditions,  it  makes  little 
difference  whether  part  of  your  on- 
order  represents  merchandise-with-car- 


Form  104  —  Daily  Summary. 

rier  or  merchandise-in-transit.  The 
cost  of  obtaining  these  extra  figures, 
entering  them  in  the  stock  ledger,  and 
issuing  them  in  reports  could  hardly 
qualify  as  a  necessary  expense.  The 
practice  of  including  them  in  stock-on- 
hand  is  furthermore  likely  to  disturb 
the  comparability  of  your  stock-sales 
ratios  and  turnover  figures  with  most 
stores. 

With  a  daily  control  over  OTB, 
your  reports  are  usually  issued  on  a 
monthly  basis.  This  should  facilitate 
a  “clean”  cut-off  in  Accounts  Payable, 
and  any  invoices-in-transit  should  rep¬ 
resent  “unprocessed”  goods.  The  im¬ 
portant  task  is  to  make  sure  that  all 
unjournalized  invoices,  which  have 
been  order-checked  and  deducted  from 
current  month  on-order,  are  added  to 
on-order  figures  for  the  succeeding 
month.  The  manner  in  which  you 
obtain  the  figures  to  add  to  next 
month’s  on-order  will  depend  upon 
your  invoice  processing  system.  If  the 
order-checked  invoices  are  in  a  binder, 
marking  room,  or  at  a  “matching” 
desk,  and  no  copy  of  apron  is  on  file 
with  dollar  amounts,  you  simply  in¬ 
ventory  these  documents.  If  order- 
checked  invoices  are  controlled  by  a 
copy  of  apron  on  file,  you  are  in 


a  position  to  use  these  documents  as  a 
basis  for  your  figures.  Under  the  latter 
system,  you  incur  the  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  a  file  on  platform  receipts 
and/ or  merchandise-with-carrier. 

When  you  are  not  employing  a 
daily  O'l'B  control,  there  is  no  way  of 
avoiding  the  use  of  some  tyjre  of  file 
on  platform  receipts.  In  most  cases 
your  record  will  constitute  a  copy  of 
apron,  which  will  enter  an  in-transii 
file  subsequent  to  order-checking  and  , 
receipt  of  merchandise,  and  be  with 
drawn  after  journalization  of  invoice 
There  is,  occasionally,  some  justifica 
tion  for  adding  invoices,  which  re 
main  in-transit,  to  stock-on-hand  un 
der  this  system,  for  weekly  cut-offs  are 
rarely  made  carefidly. 

Review  and  Revision  of  Plans 

Under  a  system  of  daily  OTB  con 
trol,  you  are  in  a  position  to  carefully 
scrutinize  SPO  sheets  each  day.  In 
this  way,  a  search  for  sales  trends  can 
be  continually  conducted:  you  are 
able  to  remain  abreast  of  develop 
ments  and  quickly  discern  conditions 
requiring  plan  revision. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  immedi 
ately  following  transcription  of  actual 
data  on  to  Plan  Sheets,  the  Inventon 
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Control  Clerk  should  And  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  planned  and  actual 
closing  stock  figures  for  each  depart¬ 
ment.  These  amounts  may  then  be 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  planned 
purchases  for  succeeding  month,  and 
entered  on  the  Plan  Sheets  as  a  revis¬ 
ion  of  planned  purchases  until  these 
elements  are  subsequently  reviewed. 
If  actual'  F.O.M.  stock  falls  short  of 
plan,  the  difference  will  constitute  an 
addition  to  planned  purchases;  if 
actual  F.O.M.  stock  is  found  to  exceed 
plan,  the  difference  will  entail  a  sub¬ 
traction  from  planned  purchases. 
These  differences  are  invariably  at¬ 
tributable  to  discrepancies  between 
(a)  “expected  retail”  listed  on  pur¬ 
chase  order  duplicates  and  retails  act¬ 
ually  journalized,  (b)  planned  pur¬ 
chases  and  amounts  actually  bought 
and  journalized,  and  (c)  planned 
markdowns  and  the  retail  of  net  price 
changes  journalized. 

The  monthly  review  of  operations, 
based  on  all  available  data,  should  be 
conducted  as  early  as  possible.  The 
review  should  reveal  departments 
whose  stock-sales  ratios  in  current  and 
succeeding  months  will  be  high  or 
low.  It  should  be  regarded  as  a  search 
for  sales  trends,  revealing  places  where 
revisions  are  necessary.  The  review- 
may  also  provide  for  detailed  discus¬ 
sion  and  analysis  of  other  elements 
affecting  departmental  gross  margin 
and  profits.  Persons  participating  in 
this  review  should  be  able  to  refer 
not  only  to  the  Merchandise  Plan 
Sheet,  but  also  to  SPO  and  the  De¬ 
partmental  Of>erating  Statement,  if 
one  forms  a  part  of  the  control  system. 

When  you  make  a  basic  revision  in 
planned  stock,  the  main  thing  is  that 
you  are  confident  that  sales  in  succeed¬ 
ing  months  will  deviate  from  your 
original  plan.  You  do  not  revise  stock 
plans  just  because  current  month  sales 
have  fallen  behind  or  exceeded  plan; 
you  merely  contract  or  expand  your 
purchases  during  current  month  to 
reflect  this  short-run  deviation.  These 
principles  are  incumbent  in  the  type 
of  daily  OTB  control  recommended 
for  the  smaller  store. 

Final  Comments 

Perhaps  you  are  skeptical  about  in¬ 
stalling  a  new  system  of  any  kind.  In 
case  you  are  haunted  by  memories  of 
a  business  which  apparently  “died 


from  improvements,”  remember  that 
it  may  not  have  been  systems  which 
were  at  fault.  Too  often  a  system  is 
installed  without  sufficient  thought 
for  exactly  what  it  is  designed  to  ac¬ 
complish,  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  relationship  of  the  system  to 
existing  procedures  and  persons  with¬ 
in  the  store  organization. 

One  common  source  of  vexation  is 
the  consistent  tendency  for  control 
data  and  their  reports  to  be  issued  at 
a  time  when  they  are  sufficiently  his¬ 
torical  to  be  virtually  worthless.  This 
is  a  condition  which  can  often  be 
quickly  remedied,  first  by  disposing 
of  anti(|uated  op)erating  procedures 
which  should  have  been  detected  at 
the  outset,  and  secondly,  by  improving 
your  methods  of  assembling  and  issu¬ 
ing  reports.  The  major  cause  of  con¬ 
stant  delay  is  sometimes  the  result  of  a 
failure  to  physically  subdivide  the 
Stock  and  Expense  Ledgers,  so  that 
more  than  one  person  can  work  with 
these  books  at  the  same  time. 

more  important  cause  of  frequent 
difficulty  relates  to  the  manner  in 
which  many  buyers  are  permitted  to 
dissipate  all  their  open-to-buy  too 
early  in  the  season.  From  this  com¬ 
mon  practice,  a  chain  of  events  is 
likely  to  evolve  which  clearly  reveals 
how  OTB  controls  may  be  maintained 
with  excessive  rigidity  and  costly  ten¬ 
acity. 

Mr.  Pollin,  the  housewares  buyer, 
comes  up  to  your  office  or  that  of  the 
Controller,  and  insists  that  he  must 
be  permitted  to  exceed  his  OTB.  He 
tells  you  that  he  has  an  opp>ortunity 
to  get  the  XYZ  gadget,  which  no 
other  store  in  town  will  be  able  to 


get  for  30  days.  He  says  the  item  b 
hot,  and  in  reality  won’t  require  anv 
inventory;  “We’ll  sell  out  as  fast  as  wr 
can  get  it.” 

You  know  that  Mr.  Pollin  has 
Ijoned  again.  Like  many  other  buyers, 
he  has  s|x;nt  his  money  too  quickis 
and  failed  to  make  allowance  foi 
needed  fill-ins  and  new  items  likely  to 
hit  the  market.  .After  further  ques 
tioning  reveals  that  Mr.  Pollin  appears 
to  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  yoo 
obviously  must  permit  him  to  exceed 
his  open-to-buy.  Otherwise,  you  will 
sure  lose  both  money  and  prestige 
in  failing  to  handle  this  XYZ  gadget.  ' 

Analogies  are  often  just  as  pointed  ij 
when  related  to  items  in  the  ready-ttr  ; 
wear  field.  Similar  situations  will  only  1= 
be  more  difficult  to  resolve  when  the  I 
tlesired  item  is  unlikely  to  create  an 
entirely  “new”  demand,  and  function 
al  substitutes  are  available  in  stock;  ^ 
hence  by  handling  the  new  item,  you 
will  at  least  partially  detract  from  ‘ 
potential  sales  of  merchandise  you  ^ 
already  own.  ’ 

The  important  lesson,  however,  is  , 
that  the  problem  will  rarely  arise  if  |! 
you  carefully  supervise  the  rate  at 
which  your  buyers  consume  their  pur  ^ 
chase  allotments. 

In  conclusion,  the  proper  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  dollar  controls  and  planning 
can  provide  the  tools  of  constructive 
accomplishment  in  your  store  as  well 
as  others.  These  tools  are  just  as 
adaptable  to  your  requirements  as  to  r 
those  of  the  multi-million  dollar  de 
partment  store.  The  task,  as  with  all 
types  of  human  endeavor,  is  to  estab  , 
lish  your  program  with  care  and  to 
use  it  with  judgment. 


Retailing  as  a  Career 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


for  zest,  hour  for  hour,  service  for  ser¬ 
vice,  happiness  for  happiness,  the  re¬ 
tail  selling  and  non-selling  oppsortuni- 
ties  rank  more  than  favorably  with  all 
other  professions.  They  have  a  big 
“plus”  sign,  too— a  bonus!  For  retail¬ 
ing  brings  people  to  you,  gives  you  the 
opportunity  to  serve  them,  enrich 
their  lives,  presents  to  you  the  glorious 
job  of  insuring  the  full  workability  of 
our  economic  system.  It  brings,  tcx>, 
the  world  of  beautiful  and  useful 


things  to  you— personally.  i 

Would  you  be  a  buyer?  There  you  j 
can  enjoy  not  alone  the  financial  re  i 
ward— and  it  is  there— but  also  the  | 
satisfaction  of  getting  behind  the  ! 
scenes,  of  using  your  wits  and  know!  ^ 
edge  to  better  serve  customers.  You 
are  a  purchasing  agent  in  an  ever  ! 
changing  world.  No  day,  no  oppoi  j| 
tunity  is  the  same.  Having  bou^t  s 
you  will  receive  no  greater  satisfaction  i 
than  in  seeing  your  purchases  sold  to  | 
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Now—for  the  first  time— you  can  get 

THE  FACTS 

about  the  storewide  importance  of 

“THE  WOMAN  WHO  SEWS” 

A  new  kind  of  study  of  "The  Woman  Who  Sews”  has  just  been  completed. 

For  the  first  time,  it  presents  a  comprehensive  report  on  pattern  and  piece 
goods  selling— and  traces  the  effects  on  volume  in  other  fashion  departments. 

From  this  survey  you  can 

LEARN  HOW  MANY  GARMENTS  A  YEAR  YOUR 
CUSTOMER  WHO  SEWS  REALLY  MAKES. 

FIND  OUT  WHAT  INFLUENCES  HER  PIECE  GOODS 
PURCHASES. 

MEASURE  THE  VOLUME  OF  HER  SPENDING  IN 
OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

PUN  HOW  TO  TAKE  FULLEST  ADVANTAGE  OF  HER 
SHOPPING  HANTS. 


24  representative  department  stores  —  and  10,000  of  their  customers  —  cooperated  in 
this  remarkable  study  "The  Woman  Who  Sews.”  Already,  several  of  these  stores, 
profiting  by  the  survey,  have  planned  major  changes  in  departments  affected  by 
pattern  and  fabric  selling. 

**Tbe  Woman  Who  Sews**  will  be  distributed  soon  in  printed  form. 

Jsist  drop  us  a  card  and  we  will  be  bappy  to  reserve  your  copy. 


/f  /  laJcl/  PATTERNS 
. . .  Build  Store  Traffic 


230  Pork  Av«.,  York  1 7,  N.  Y. 


IMISTORES 


customers  who,  by  the  act  of  purchase, 
have  patted  you  on  the  back  and  said 
“W'ell  done— I  agree  with  your  taste." 

Do  you  like  advertising?  The  magic 
of  words?  Want  to  have  the  knowledge 
of  goods  and  services  and  people  which 
NfUST  be  back  of  these  words?  Does 
white  space  challenge  you?  Do  you 
like  movement  of  goods,  ideas,  ideals? 
The  zest  of  competition?  You,  too,  can 
l)e  well  paid  and  receive  the  supreme 
satisfaction  of  seeing  YOUR  words 
move  goods! 

Like  figures?  What  greater  reward 
than  to  chart  the  destinies  of  a  busi¬ 
ness?  To  increase  efficiency?  Tow’atch 
and  know  an  inventory  and  watch  it 
live,  breathe  and  perform?  To  pit 
your  wits  against  the  wits  of  the  world? 
To  guard  against  waste?  To  see  even 
the  smallest  of  stores  weather  economic 
storms  because  of  your  contribution? 
To  see  customers  better  served,  less 
expensively,  because  of  your  knowl¬ 
edge? 

Like  people?  Study  personnel  prob¬ 
lems  of  store  executives.  Find  that 
warm  glow  which  comes  from  creat¬ 
ing  happy,  contented,  well-meshed 
sales  and  non-sales  forces— that  satis¬ 
faction  which  comes  in  increasing  the 
self  respect  of  each  individual  employ¬ 
ee— of  o[)ening  new  worlds  for  him  to 


conquer. 

What  else  is  there?  The  list  is  long, 
and  studded  with  rewarding  special¬ 
ties.  Display,  shipping,  delivery,  trans- 
(Kirtation,  supervisory  work— all  these 
and  more  beckon  to  those  who  want 
to  make  a  career  in  retailing. 

All  these— and  selling,  too! 

Right  here  may  I  say  that  you  must 
want  to  be  a  success.  Be  slipshod,  lazy, 
arrogant,  uninspired  or  just  plain 
dumb  in  any  of  the  professions— and 
see  how  good  an  engineer,  doctor, 
lawyer  or  farmer  you  will  be! 

Rewards  come  —  always  —  to  those 
who  earn  them,  to  those  who  merit 
reward.  The  real  meat  of  the  problem 
is  to  be  happy  while  you  are  earning 
that  reward.  And  if  you  like  people, 
if  you  are  happy  meeting  them  and 
making  them  happy;  if  you  just  once 
capture  the  finality,  the  purpose  of 
distribution  in  all  its  functions— you’ll 
LIKE  RETAILING. 

Most  merchants  don’t  talk  like  this. 
They  would  be  embarrassed  if  they 
did.  They  have  not  dramatized  nor 
romanticized  retailing.  National 
magazines  carry  no  advertisements  tell¬ 
ing  you  of  the  rewards  of  the  retail 
profession.  Hollywood  has  never  glori¬ 
fied  great  merchants  as  it  has  Pasteur, 
Curie,  Bell  and  others.  But  it  should. 


.Maybe  some  day  it  will.  Few  movies 
could  better  exemplify  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  America,  the  rewartls  of  service 
the  romance  of  everyday  life.  Few  met 
chants  talk  to  you  about  retailing 
Life,  Fortune,  Time,  The  Salurd^ 
Evening  Post  —  these  rarely  feature 
merchants.  Nor  does  the  radio. 

Is  it  because  retailing  lacks  the  fire- 
Not  at  all— it  is  only  because  we  have 
not  yet  come  to  realize— in  .\merica- 
that  without  the  moving  of  goods  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  there  would  be 
no  Hollywood,  no  giants  in  the  othei 
professions.  Some  day  we  in  retailing 
will  wake  up.  Maybe  you  will  be  the  I 
ones  to  do  the  awakening.  Maybe  you  | 
will  take  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  outoiu 
our  system.  Then  we  will  proud!\| 
glamorize  ourselves  so  that  others  less 
discerning  will  see  what  we  now  see. 

Retailing  comes  closer  to  being  the  I 
business  of  destiny  than  any  business! 
of  which  I  know.  We  haven’t  earned  | 
ttx)  much  appreciation.  We  have  made  ll 
mistakes  and  some  of  those  even  with  j 
in  our  ranks  seem  bent  on  destroying 
us.  But  we  know  we  are  right-we 
know  that  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  [ 
must  always  be  the  greatest  nation  o(  | 
store  keeprers.  I 

An  addrevs  Ivefore  the  IMS  meeting  <>l  tht  I 
Future  Distriltutors  of  Illinois.  1 


The  State  of  The  Union 


{Continued  from  page  17) 


manpower?  Yes,  but  mostly  lack  of 
the  will  to  produce,  lack  of  the  desire 
to  do  a  job,  lack  of  risk  capital. 

Why  is  all  this  so?  It  may  be  that 
we  are  all  so  busy  chasing  each  other 
around  and  up  the  dizzy  spiral  of  in¬ 
flation  that  we  cannot  give  an  honest 
answer.  I  think  it  all  goes  back  to  our 
negative  attitude.  We’re  working 
against  each  other  rather  than  for  each 
other. 

An  administration  that  would  put 
an  end  to  our  civil  war  must  lead  us 
out  from  our  despondent  philosophy 
of  something-for-nothing  back  to  the 
revolutionary  philosophy  of  free  en¬ 
terprise  which  that  old  rebel  Benjamin 
Franklin  preached.  Or  the  kind  that 
new  rebel  Bernard  M.  Baruch  is 
preaching.  Mr.  Baruch  shocked  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  nation  into  big  black 
headlines  when  he  went  down  to  the 
capitol  early  in  January  to  tell  the 


Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
what  he  thought  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 
He  threw  in  some  unsolicited  advice 
on  how  to  stop  our  inflation  and  how 
to  stabilize  our  economy  so  that  we 
could  regain  our  strength  and  be  able 
to  help  Europe  and  the  world  recover. 

His  thesis  was  that  since  the  only 
way  to  beat  inflation  is  to  produce, 
let’s  go  to  work  and  produce.  Smash 
the  production  bottlenecks,  work  hard, 
w’ork  overtime  if  we  have  to— and  pay 
for  the  overtime  work;  and  let’s  not 
only  show  the  rest  of  the  world  how 
to  do  the  job;  let’s  offer  to  buy  what 
they  produce  and  give  them  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  go  back  to  work. 

This  “revolutionary”  program  is 
merely  another  statement  of  a  free 
economy  opverating  in  a  free  country. 
It  is  a  restatement  of  the  beliefs  that 
made  this  nation  the  greatest  indus¬ 
trial  nation  in  the  world,  that  gave  us 


the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world,  that  made  us  able  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  becoming  the  “arsenal  of 
democracy”.  The  only  thing  revolu 
tionary  about  Mr.  Baruch’s  plan  isf. 
that  he  presented  it  at  a  time  whcn| 
our  national  philosophy  shudders 
away  from  hard  work  and  sacrifice. 

These  are  the  days  of  featherbed  | 
ding,  of  Petrillo’s  stand-by  orchestras,  f 
of  two  and  three  times  as  many  brake  | 
men  as  a  freight  train  needs,  of  a  54 1 
hour  week  and  “next  year  we  want  a  | 
contract  with  a  30-hour  week”.  These  . 
are  the  days  of  laying  only  500  bricks  j 
per  day,  instead  of  a  thousand.  These  i: 
are  the  days  of  something-for-nothing.  | 
of  leaning  on  the  government  instead  I. 
of  standing  on  our  own  hind  legs. 

It  would  be  scandalously  unfair  to  | 
lay  this  sick  baby  upon  the  sole  door  . 
step  of  organized  labor,  .\mericaii  j. 
business  must  also  assume  its  fair  share  ji 

April,  19#  j 
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Speedier  OK*s,  More  Sales  per  Cleric  with 

NEW  KELLOGG  SYSTEM 


Your  credit  customer  who  watches  the  seconds  tick 
into  long  minutes  as  she  waits  for  credit  authorization 
becomes  a  dissatisfied  customer.  Your  sales  person 
waits  just  as  impatiently  for  credit  O.K's.  This  "Stand- 
Idle"  time  for  both  customer  and  clerk  is  eliminated 
with  Kellogg  Credit  Authorizing  Systems  which  cut 
credit  checking  time  from  minutes  to  seconds. 

The  Kellogg  system  is  fast  in  operation,  simple,  accu¬ 
rate  .  .  .  and  most  important,  it  creates  satisfied 
customers.  Kellogg  Credit  Authorizing  equipment  con¬ 
sists  of  the  finest  commercial  type  telephone  instru¬ 
ments  and  automatic  switching  equipment.  Here's  how 
it  operates: 


Clerk  dials  number  of  credit  authoriier  handling 
account,  places  sales  slip  in  perforator  unit  attached 
to  the  telephone. 


^  Credit  authoriier  checks  customer's 
record  .  .  .  authoriies  credit  by  simply 
pressing  a  button  to  perforate  sales  slip. 
Ilf  charge  is  not  in  order,  call  may  be 
automatically  transferred  to  the  refer  flle.l 


Entire  transiKtion  lakes  only  seconds 
pleased  customer  is  on  her  way. 


The  Kellogg  System  cuts  credit  costs  because  fewer  credit  employees 
are  needed  than  with  conventional  systems.  Delivery  costs  are  also 
cut  because  "charge  and  take"  sales  are  encouraged. 

A  Kellogg  Credit  Authorizing  System  can  be  quickly  installed  in  your 
store  —  from  10  to  more  than  400  lines.  It  is  made  for  a  generation  of 
trouble-free  operation  by  a  company  with  51  years'  experience  in 
designing  and  manufacturing  this  type  of  telephone  and  switchboard 
equipment  for  the  telephone  field. 


PEIFOIATOR  UNIT  giver  tamper, 
preef  record  of  uedil  awtheriialien. 
Units  and  lelephenet  at  counters 
throughout  the  store  are  linked  to 
credit  department  through  an  auto¬ 
matic  switchboard. 


See  the  Kellogg  System  in  Action  at 
Credit  Management  Division  Convention 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  21-23 
Hotel  St.  Paul 

Controller's  Congress  Convention 
Chicago,  III.,  May  25-29 
Edgewaler  Beach  Hotel 


TO  INCREASE  YOUR  SALES,  use  the  Kellogg  Credit 
Authorizing  System  as  the  basis  for  on  effective 
campaign  of  your  own  to  obtain  more  dollar- 
volume  credit  customers. 


WRITE  TODAY  for  this  new  illustrated  booklet 
explaining  how  the  new  Kellogg  Credit  Author¬ 
ising  System  can  mean  greater  profits  for 
your  store. 


LEWIS 
Invisible 
Si  itch 
Machine 


Men’s  Alteration  Depts. — Attention  Please! 


In  recent  years  such  marked  headway  has  been  made  in  moderniz¬ 
ing  and  stream-lining  Women’s  Alteration  Departments  by  re¬ 
arranging  and  relocating  machines  and  equipment  and  replacing 
old  equipment  with  new,  that  we  may  have  overlooked  giving  the 
same  profitable  time  and  attention  to  Men’s  Alteration  Departments. 


Illustrated  above  is  the  Lewis  Class  62S5D  Pant  Bottom  Felling 
Machine— a  high  s|>eed,  single  thread  blindstitch  machine  that  is 
now  about  as  widely  used  as  is  the  Lewis  Model  16-10  Two-Thread 
Lockstitch  Machine.  Both  are  tops  on  this  class  of  work.  We  will 
be  glad  to  send  you  further  information  with  samples  of  both  jobs, 
also  information  on  Lewis  Sleeve  Lining  Machine  and  other  equip¬ 
ment.  Your  inquiries  cordially  invited. 


LAWRESCEM.  STEIIV  COMPA^iY 

aiS~82S  W.  Vam  Bmrem  Strmmt  .  .  Chicago  7,  nUmoim 


IBBAL  PRESSING  UNIT 
FOR  MEN’S  ALTERATION 
WORKROOM 

This  complete  Stein-Built  Outfit  pro¬ 
vides  greater  convenience  to  the  presser, 
saves  time  and  labor. 

Pressing  Table.  Top  of  2-inch  Poplar, 
mounted  on  heavy  angle  steel  frame  and 
legs.  Made  to  order  in  any  required  size. 

Pressing  Buck.  Size  No.  1.  42-inches  long, 
width  11 -inches  tapering  to  7-inches. 
Hardwood  top  and  base.  Heavily  padded 
and  covered. 

Stein  Easy-Lift  Pressing  Device.  Takes 
the  heavy  lifting  and  drudgery  out  of 
pressing.  More  work  with  much  less  effort. 

Pressing  Iron.  Electric  three-heat  control. 
Available  in  12,  16.  20  and  24  lb.  Very 
best  material,  heating  unit  and  construc¬ 
tion. 


Write  us  for  full  information 
about  these  items. 
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of  responsibility.  There  are  some  ma 
ufacturers,  without  a  doubt,  whobt 
deliberately  restricted  production  i 
order  to  maintain  a  high  price  le\t; 
There  are  some  retailers.  1  have  n 
doubt,  who  have  sacrificed  volume  i 
business  for  the  sake  of  making  exfr| 
sive  profits. 

I  don’t  think  we  need  to  sell  Mr.  j 
Mrs.  John  Q.  Public  on  our  demr 
cratic,  capitalistic  economy.  All  ih| 
customer  needs  is  a  demonstratin  f 
that  it  works  and  that  it  will  do  a; 
we  say  it  will.  Now  is  our  great  of  | 
portunity  to  prove  that  it  really  worlJ 
And  this  time  the  demonstration  haif 
better  be  good— not  only  for  the  bent! 
fit  of  the  doubting  Thomases  here  aj 
home,  but  also  for  the  people 
Europe  who  are  turning  to  us  for  he!{ 
in  their  fearful  crisis.  They  may  wel 
wonder  whether  we  will  be  able,  first 
to  help  ourselves  and,  then,  to  he!; 
them,  for  they  are  being  told  constant 
ly  that  America  is  in  a  state  of  collapst 
that  we  are  not  only  decadent  bu 
that  we  are  virtually  dead,  that  we  art 
waiting  for  the  pall-bearers  from  Wal 
Street  to  come  in  their  silk  top  hat 
and  cover  us  with  a  blanket  of  worth 
less  stocks  and  bonds. 

The  place  to  begin  showing  hovl 
democracy  can  work  is  right  here  al 
home.  Dictatorships  can  force  thenij 
selves  upon  a  weak  people.  Dictatorj 
ships  can  proselytize.  Freedom  an 
democracy  cannot.  And  they  need  i 
for  these  things,  freedom  and  democ 
racy,  are  contagious.  They  are  taugh 
best  by  precept  and  example.  Iroi 
curtains  and  closed  borders  cann 
keep  them  out.  If  we  can  make  oui 
•  economic  system  work  better  that 
Russia  can  make  her  system  work,  tht 
peoples  of  Europe,  and  even  those  be 
hind  the  iron  curtain,  will  soon  learn 
the  truth,  and  choose  the  way  of  fn 
men. 

One  of  the  biggest  obstacles  to  ou: 
demonstration  of  democracy  is  the  de 
termined  infiltration  of  C^ommunist 
and  their  misguided  sympathizers  inti 
key  spots  in  the  labor  movement.  Ther 
offer  an  even  more  immediate  thren 
to  our  recovery,  and  hence  the  world 
recovery,  than  does  the  pressure 
Russia  from  without. 

I  am  no  Red  baiter,  nor  do  1  frigbt| 
en  easily,  yet  I  cannot  but  reco 
the  enormous  monkev  wrenches  thal 
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5  “Now  picture  your  enjoyment  when  the  music  starts  to 
•  play;  when  famous  entertainers  make  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  gay.  Or  focus  on  the  friendliness  you  find  in  this 
hotel.  And  candidly.”  said  Candid  Cal,  “you’ll  find 
each  picture  swell.” 


P.  S.  Here’s  a  tip  for  your  trip.  Try  to  plan  your  visit  to 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  for  Friday,  Saturday,  or  Sunday 
— that’s  when  you’ll  have  the  best  chance  of  getting 
the  kind  of  accommodations  you  want! 


stores 


Communists  inside  labor  unions  have 
been  able  to  throw  into  the  machinery. 
I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Ring  Lardner 
Jr.’s  or  of  the  left-wingers  who  work 
on  Hollywood’s  horse-operas.  I  am 
afraid  of  the  results  than  can  be 
achieved  by  Communists  who  have 
wormed  their  way  into  the  trade 
unions.  They  can  in  a  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  some  picayunish  and  some 
bold  and  outsp>oken,  do  much  to  dis¬ 
rupt  our  economy  and  thus  prove 
Russia’s  slogan— that  democracy  is  de¬ 
cadent.  They  can  halt  production  by 
fomenting  unnecessary  labor  stop¬ 


What  You  Can  Do 

come.  Although  these  are  too  com¬ 
plicated  to  be  discussed  in  this  article, 
the  handicaps  have  been  overcome  in 
many  places  and  do  not  stand  as  a 
permanent  stumbling  block  in  the  way 
of  code  modernization. 

The  third  difficulty  is  the  lack  of 
adequate  code  administration  in  many 
localities.  Flexible  functional  codes 
cannot  be  set  up  unless  Building  De¬ 
partments  are  sufficiently  staffed  with 
high  calibre  personnel.  While  there 
are  many  excellent  forward-looking 
building  officials,  the  pay  in  most  cit¬ 
ies  is  not  such  as  to  attract  the  type  of 
man  needed.  Building  code  appropri¬ 
ations  are  usually  not  adequate  and 
too  often  Building  Department  p>osi- 
tions  are  part  of  the  political  patron¬ 
age  system. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  import¬ 
ant,  there  is  too  little  public  interest 
in  codes.  The  subject  is  technical  and 
not  appealing  to  public  imagination. 
Many  p>eople  do  not  realize  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  problem  and  few  know 
the  status  of  their  own  local  codes. 
Thus  zealous  building  officials  find 
little  public  support  in  their  attempts 
to  modernize  codes. 

Remedies  of  These  Difficulties 

Once  these  problems  are  stated,  the 
remedies  become  more  apparent. 
More  testing  standards  and  facilities 
are  needed  and  better  use  should  be 
made  of  those  already  available.  In 
order  to  secure  focus,  coordination 
and  completeness,  the  National  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards  should  institute  a 


pages  and  strikes.  They  can  halt 
whole  industries  by  causing  trouble  at 
key  points,  thus  adding  to  our  short¬ 
ages  and  feeding  the  hre  of  inflation. 
They  can  keep  stirring  up  workers, 
build  up  imaginary  grievances  into 
major  issues,  discredit  the  honest,  loyal 
working  man,  destroy  friendly,  decent 
relationships  between  workers  and 
management.  And  management  isn’t 
always  too  bright  about  telling  its 
workers  what  it  is  doing  and  why,  so 
that  the  workers  will  know  the  truth 
and  not  be  so  easily  misled. 

The  problem  is  all  the  more  serious 


broad  program  of  construction  re¬ 
search.  The  research  facilities  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  and  other 
governmental  agencies  should  be  used 
to  the  fullest  |X)ssible  extent.  Also  the 
facilities  of  state  universities  and  qual¬ 
ified  private  laboratories  should  be 
made  available  for  tests  required  by 
state  and  local  authorities.  This  activ¬ 
ity  need  not  displace  or  supersede  that 
of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  and  other  similar  private 
agencies,  but  the  federal  government 
could  advantageously  supplement,  aid, 
correlate  and  lend  legality  to  such 
private  authority. 

As  a  corollary  to  improved  testing, 
the  work  of  the  American  Standards 
Association  should  be  continued  and 
expanded.  Sp>ecial  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  problems  of  small  cit¬ 
ies  which  cannot  afford,  and  usually 
do  not  need,  the  more  elaborate  codes 
required  in  larger  places. 

All  this  testing  and  standards  in¬ 
formation  should  be  distributed  by 
such  existing  organizations  as  the 
American  Municipal  Association,  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  code  organizations  mentioned 
previously.  These  organizations  should 
issue  periodic  bulletins  or  supply  ex¬ 
pert  consultation  or  both.  Much  of 
the  existing  variation  in  codes  would 
then  be  eliminated. 

There  is  no  one  effective  remedy 
for  the  legal  handicaps.  State  enabling 
acts  to  permit  adoption  of  codes  and 
standards  by  reference  in  the  munici¬ 
palities  of  that  state  will  go  far  to 


because  we  cannot,  like  Russia,  (k 
value  the  ruble  or  remove  the  oppon. 
tion  by  ukase.  If  freedom  of  speecfi 
means  anything,  we  must  hear  out 
those  who  are  against  us.  But  we  must 
not  let  this  minority,  inspired  by  Mos^ 
cow,  pledged  to  destroy  America  and 
everything  it  stands  for,  capture  con 
trol  of  this  country  by  default. 

We  can  make  democracy  work-bv 
going  to  work  ourselves  and  thus  Aos 
ing  the  sidewalk  superintendents  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  just  how  it  is 
done.  And  how  they,  too,  can  do  ii 
for  themselves. 


{Continued  from  page  21)  j 

alleviate  the  problem.  Such  acts  al  ■ 
ready  have  been  adopted  by  12  states  j 
Expsert  legal  advice  should  neverthe  1 
less  be  obtained  to  make  certain  that  ; 
any  proposed  code  is  legal.  When 
necessary,  efforts  should  be  made  to 
change  or  amend  the  law  or  to  adopt 
a  new  statute.  Here  again  public  in¬ 
terest  and  the  suppsort  of  public  opin 
ion  is  essential. 

Code  administration  can  also  be 
vastly  improved.  The  public  must  be 
made  to  realize  the  important  part  in 
the  municipal  life  played  by  the  . 
Building  Department.  The  Depart  ; 
ment  must  possess  adequate  expert  ; 
psersonnel  and  must  have  the  necessan  ^ 
funds  with  which  to  op>erate  fully  and  j 
effectively.  Although  this  expenditure 
will  result  in  greater  out-of-podet 
costs  to  the  community,  the  consum  I 
ing  public  will,  in  the  final  analysis,  | 
receive  better  homes  at  substantial  || 
savings.  The  interpretation  and  en 
forcement  of  all  legislation  concerning  t 
building  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Building  Department, 
subject  only  to  the  review  of  its  de 
cisions  by  a  Board  of  Appeals. 

The  final  difficulty,  that  of  lack  of 
public  interest  in  building  codes,  an 
likewise  be  overcome.  The  publif 
needs  to  be  educated  about  the  i® 
portance  and  scop>e  of  building  codes 
Not  only  does  the  realtor,  architect, 
engineer,  builder,  craftsman  and  ma 
terial  and  home  furnishings  distribu 
tor  have  his  spsecial  stake  in  this  but 
also  the  common  building  occupant, 
home  owner  and  even  passerby  must 
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With  more  than  200*  exhibits  definitely  sched¬ 
uled,  this  second  annual  New  York  Stationery 
Show  will  enable  you  to  cover  the  market  more 
thoroughly  than  ever. 
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Set  aside  the  week  of  May  1 7th  for  a  shopping 
visit  to  the  show.  You’ll  be  well  satisfied  with 
the  results  achieved. 
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Directed  by  George  F.  Little  Management 
220  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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DISPLAY'S  CHANCE  TO  DEVELOP 

By^ALAN  A.  WELLS 
Director  of  Publicity 
Kaufinann  Department  Stores 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

“T  .  ' 

intensification  of  selling  effort  ’  is  a  favorite  theme  these 
days,  as  Managenient  seeks  ways  to  make  present  o{)erations  and 
exjxjnditures  more  productive  in  face  of  rising  costs  of  doing 
business. 

One  medium  for  providing  that  necessary  plus  is  Display.  Stores 
are  re-discovering  the  large  percentage  of  prospective  customers 
who  enter  their  doors  and  depart  without  making  a  single 
purchase.  While  there  may  be  many  reasons  for  such  a  state 
of  affairs,  Display  could  unquestionably  contribute  substantial 
improvement  to  the  situation. 

Of  course  there  are  many  possibilities  for  more  efficient 
disjjlays  .  .  .  windows  w’hich  will  really  beckon  customers 
inside  traffic  lane  displays  that  will  set  up  desire  for  merchan¬ 
dise  that  is  not  on  the  shopper’s  list  that  day,  department 
displays  that  will  inspire  supplementary  purchases. 

Alert  Display  Directors  have  been  at  work  on  these  problems  for 
some  time.  They  are*experimenting  or,  better  yet,  cooperating 
in  organized  research.  And  these  efforts  are  having  effects. 
Some  facts  have  been  uncovered  that  are  leading  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  basic  techni(|ues.  Good  ])ractitioners  of  Display 
knew  these  methods  before,  of  course ;  now  they  are  determin¬ 
ing  which  is  the  one  best  way  among  several ! 

Naturally,  this  does  not  mean  uniform  and  impersonal  displays, 
any  more  than  sound  formulas  do  in  other  creative  work.  The 
inspired  and  skilled  Display  Director  observes  the  fundamentals 
—  and  goes  on  from  there! 

Display  is  duly  recognized  as  an  efficient  point-of-sale  medium. 
But  the  present  challenge  to  intensify  its  selling  effectiveness 
offers  a  special  opportunity  that  should  be  welcome  —  and  will 
no  doubt  be  welcomed  as  a  chance  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
more  resultfulness  than  has  ever  before  been  recognized. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
oi  DISPLAY  INDDSTRIES 

For  lUt  of  K.A.D.t.  tnembers  and  products,  write 
Jehu  F.  Bowman,  Jr.,  U  East  Walton  PUce, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
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know  of  his  interest  in  building  coda 
All  of  them  must  be  helped  to  realiif  !’^  * 

how  a  better  building  c^e  can  affttt 


their  lives. 


Your  Part  in  Code  Modernization 
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You  as  retailers  and  prominent  dti 
zens  of  your  community  must  uke  the 
lead  in  code  mcxlernization.  You 
must  find  out  what  the  building  code 
situation  is  in  your  municipality.  Co¬ 
operate  with  organized  efforts  to  pm 
mote  sound  code  requirements.  Uige 
and  support  the  formation  now  of  an 
official  committee  to  review  and  sug 
gest  changes  in  your  code  if  one  is  not 
already  in  existence.  Remember  that 
ccxie  making  is  a  matter  for  experts. 

Work  to  keep  this  committee  and  code 
activity  as  free  as  piossible  from  politi¬ 
cal  intrigue  and  special  interest  pres¬ 
sure.  Be  sure  that  all  code  personnel 
possess  technical  competence  and  a 
high  regard  for  the  general  communi¬ 
ty  welfare.  Support  appropriations 
that  must  be  made  to  carry  on  code 
review  and  amendment,  to  set  up  and 
to  maintain  an  adequate  building  de¬ 
partment.  Help  to  encourage  public  ‘  Quadn 
interest  in  these  undertakings  and  latu 
back  all  movements  aimed  at  educat-  p 
ing  the  layman  in  the  importance  of  , 
building  ccxles. 

When  a  new  or  revised  code  is  fin 
ally  evolved  much  effort  is  necessary 
to  secure  its  passage  by  the  munici 
pality.  Industry  pressure  groups, 
whether  they  be  material  producen, 
suppliers,  subcontractors  or  labor 
unions  threatened  w’ith  the  loss  of 
some  special  advantages,  may  oppose 
its  enactment.  Your  wholehearted 
support  will  be  required  to  combat 
changes  recommended  by  these 
groups.  Even  after  passage  your  vigi¬ 
lance  w’ill  be  necessary  to  make  certain 
that  the  Building  Department  is  doing 
a  satisfactory  job  in  interpreting  and 
carrying  out  code  provisions. 

Much  work  remains  in  order  to 
improve  the  science  of  construction 
through  research  and  to  provide  the 
means  for  making  tests  which  can  be 
universally  accepted  for  code  pur¬ 
poses.  You  and  the  public  must  keep 
acquainted  with  proposals  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  job  and  must  give  these 
proposals  the  needed  support. 

Finally,  remember  that  code  work  b 
long  and  gruelling.  Results  will  be 
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PROFIT  SHARING  FEATURES 


trates  on  the  social  inventions  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  field  of  human  relations 
this  field  is  bound  to  develop  and  the 
spook  of  totalitarian  procedures  may 
be  on  the  way  out. 

Sharing;  in  Free  Enterprise 

The  social  inventions  by  which 
American  management  has  enriched 
the  field  of  free  enterprise  in  the  form 
of  profit  sharing  may  be  divided  into 
three  categories;  Income  Sharing, 
Management  Sharing,  and  Employee 
Benefits. 

A  private  enterprise  is  the  volun¬ 
tary  combination  of  men  and  money 
to  produce  goods.  Theoretically  there 
are  two  extremes  of  private  enterprise, 
those  which  concentrate  on  money 
and  regard  men  as  incidental  to  mak¬ 
ing  money,  and  those  which  concen¬ 
trate  on  men  and  regard  money  as  in¬ 
cidental  to  developing  men.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  such  extremes  will  be 
rare.  Many  corporation  heads  today 
understand  that  men  must  be  devel¬ 
oped  if  the  company  is  to  make  money 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  a  co¬ 
operative  takes  profits  in  its  stride. 
Legally,  however,  the  two  forms,  cor¬ 
poration  and  cooperative,  are  strictly 
divided.  The  voting  power  in  a  cor¬ 
poration  is  held  by  capital  and  votes 
are  allocated  according  to  stock  owned. 
The  voting  power  in  a  cooperative  is 
held  by  the  individual  person  and 
stock  owned,  no  matter  how  large,  has 
no  influence  on  it;  no  member  has 
more  than  one  vote.  The  law  presup¬ 
poses  that,  as  a  rule,  owners  and  work¬ 
ers  in  a  corporation  are  different  p>er- 
sons  whereas  in  a  cooperative  they  are 
identical. 

There  is  no  legal  form  yet  for  profit 
sharing  industries.  In  practice  such 
industries  stand  in  between  the  two 
extremes  of  the  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem.  The  Council  of  Profit  Sharing 
Industries,  according  to  its  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Principles,  “considers  as  the 
essential  factor  of  the  economic  life 
the  human  individual.”  Thus,  while 
maintaining  the  corp>orate  structure, 
profit  sharing  industries  emphasize 
the  human  contribution:  “No  policy 
or  plan  in  the  industrial  relations  field 
can  succeed  unless  it  has  behind  it  the 
faith  of  management  in  the  impor¬ 
tance,  dignity,  and  response  of  the 
human  individual.” 
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1  Income  Sharing  ^ 

Employee  Benefits 

"  . .  — '  -  1 

Management  Sharing 

1  Cash  Production  Bonus  ! 

Credit  Union 

j-t 

Beards  eed  ComnriitMs  ij; 

1  1.  Not  prodotorminod 

!  - 

EUct#d — Appointed  I 

1  2.  Predotorminad 

Paid  Vacations 

Employee  Majority _  I 

1  a.  shara  and  thara  alika 

Minority  ^ 

b.  in  proportion  to  aarnln9s 

1  c.  In  proportion  to  quality 

Educational  Opportunities 

Management  Veto— No  V«to  1 

1  of  sarvica 

Loan  1 

Langth  of  Sarvica  Bonus 

Safety  1 

Sickness  Benefits 

1  Waga  Oividand 

Price  Setting 

Stock  Ownership 

Accident  Banafits 

Production 

Cost  Savings  Sharing 

Shop 

Cash  Production  Sharing 

Disability  Banafits 

Suggestion 

(Compensation  as  parcantaga  of 
total  production) 

Factory 

Cost  of  Living  Waga  Adjustment 

Retirement  Annuities 

Trust 

Sales 

Executive 

Cartificatas  of  Deposit 

Thrift  Plan  (Savings  Bonus) 

Group  Life  Insurance 

Advisory 

Guaranteed  Annual  Waga 

Junior  Board  of  Directors 

Profit  Sharing  Trust  Plan 

1  1.  Non-contributory 

Employee  Representation 

I  2.  Contributory 

on  Board  of  Dirtetors 

Classified  in  three  main  categories — income  sharing,  management  sharing,  and  emptL>)f 
benefits  which  may  or  may  not  contain  elements  of  co-ownership  or  co-managemei^\ 
this  tabulation  represents  all  such  features  in  present  use.  They  appear  in  mamj 
different  combinations,  almost  as  many  as  there  are  plans  in  effect. 


The  field  between  the  two  extremes 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  is  large 
and  occupied  by  an  immense  variety 
of  forms.  Some  are  straight  corjwra- 
tions  with  the  profit  sharing  feature 
added  on,  others  have  profit  and  man¬ 
agement  sharing  features  intertwined 
so  completely  with  their  corporate 
structure  that  they  are  hardly  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  coojjeratives.  .As  in 
evolution,  the  transitions  are  almost 
imperceptible;  profit  sharing  is  a  kind 
of  mutation  in  the  capitalistic  system 
which  leads  to  the  incorporation  of 
human  characteristics  in  the  corporate 
structure.  This  may  well  be,  and  prob¬ 
ably  must  be,  the  next  step  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  our  system  of  free  enterprise 
—if  the  sjjecies  is  to  survive.  Philip 
Cabot,  Professor  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  at  Harvard  has  well  expressed 
it:  “Unless  the  managers  of  large  scale 
business  can  produce  social  inventions 
on  a  scale  comparable  with  that  on 
which  they  have  produced  mechanical 
inventions,  the  increasing  instability 
long  observable  in  our  economic 
structure  will  end  in  collapse  .  .  .  The 


major  problem  that  confronts  thi; 
businessman  today  is  the  gathering  o(j 
the  facts  about  the  human  relations  ins 
modern  industry  that  are  needed  to| 
form  the  basis  of  a  new  social  theon| 
which  will  take  form  in  new  social  ^ 
inventions.” 

The  various  forms  of  profit  sharing 
are  these  new  social  inventions.  Tho 
can  be  classified  in  a  scale  according 
to  their  incorporation  of  more  or  less 
comprehensive  coopserative  features 
into  the  corporate  structure.  -At  om 
end  of  the  scale  would  be  firms  where  - 
the  workers  are  co-owners,  co-mana 
gers,  and  sharers  of  all  profit  or  other 
income.  These  we  may  call  coopera 
live  income  sharing  firms.  At  the 
other  end  would  be  firms  without  cu 
ownership  but  with  either  managel 
ment  sharing  or  income  sharing.  Tht 
former  category,  firms  having  co-man 
agement  but  neither  co-ownership  nor 
income  sharing,  may  be  called  mar.t 
agement-sharing  firms.  The  latter  call 
gory,  firms  having  income  sharing  hr  ^ 
neither  co-ownership  nor  co-managi| 
ment,  may  be  called  corporate  incovr  | 
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sharing  firms  or,  for  short,  income¬ 
sharing  firms.  In  addition  to  man¬ 
agement  sharing  and  income  sharing 
there  are  employee  benefits,  which  may 
or  may  not  contain  features  of  either 
income  or  management  sharing.  The 
different  features  embodied  in  profit 
sharing  plans  are  tabulated  on  page  66. 

Profit  sharing  plans  u.se  these  fea¬ 
tures  in  all  combinations.  These  com¬ 
binations  can  be  rated  as  to  their  ef¬ 
fectiveness  in  bringing  about  labor- 
management  cooperation,  and  the  sur¬ 
vival  value  of  each  plan  can  be  evalu¬ 
ated.  The  rating  system  is  contained 
in  the  forthcoming  Profit  Sharing 
Manual,  published  by  the  Council  of 
Profit  Sharing  Industries,  which  also 
contains  a  digest  of  40  representative 
plans,  together  with  legal  documents 
and  agreements  of  each  such  plan. 
The  different  plans  being  used,  which 
again  can  be  combined  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  are  the  following. 

Ten  Basic  Income  and  Management 
Sharing  Plans 

I.  Cash  Plans— A  certain  percentage 
of  the  company’s  income  is  added  to 
the  regular  wages  and  distributeil  |jeri- 


odically  according  to  various  keys. 

2.  Wage  Dividends— the  percentage 
of  profit  sharing  is  determined  by  the 
dividend  paid  the  stockholders. 

•S.  Stock  Ownership— the  worker  is 
made  a  stockholder. 

4.  Trust  Plans— A  certain  |)ercent- 
age  of  the  (ompany’s  income  is  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  a  trust  fund,  with  or 
without  employee  contributions. 

5.  Pension  Plans— retirement  an¬ 
nuities  bought  l)y  company,  with  or 
without  employee  contributions. 

().  .Annual  Wage  Plans— the  work¬ 
ers  are  |)ut  on  a  salai7. 

7.  Production  Sharing  Plans— the 
workers  are  guaranteed  a  (ertain  share 
of  the  sales  dollar. 

8.  Multiple  Management  Plans— 
the  personal  development  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  his  potential  participa- 


steady  increase  in  home  anil  apart¬ 
ment  building;  (4)  Young  people  who 
are  trying  to  buy  homes  and  whose 
margin  between  living  expenses  anil 
take-home  pay  is  being  cut  down  by 
the  high  price  levels  will  need  instal¬ 
ment  terms  to  a  greater  extent  in  order 
to  furnish  their  homes;  (5)  The  in¬ 
crease  in  popidation  which  reached  a 
new  high  of  145  million  people  at  the 
start  of  this  year. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  in  the 
consumer  credit  picture  today  is  the 
possibility  of  over-extension  and  over¬ 
buying.  Exjjerience  has  shown  that  in 
the  face  of  increasing  competition, 
credit  is  used  more  as  a  promotional 
device  by  dealers  and  less  as  a  custom¬ 
er  aervice.  There’s  a  tendency  for 
competition  to  shift  the  emphasis  from 
ipiality,  serx'ice  and  price,  to  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  credit  terms.  .Such  a  jxjlicy 
has  a  cumulative  effect  for  one  store 
after  another  tends  to  follow  the  leader 
until  excessively  liljeral  terms  become 
the  ride  and  not  the  exception. 

Comjjetition  in  terms  could  lead 
sellers  into  another  frenzied  era  of 
“feather  your  nest  with  a  little  down,’’ 
“a  small  down  |jayment  and  the  car  is 
yours,’’  and  “just  bring  an  honest 
face.”  But  accounts  receivable  are  al¬ 
ready  building  up  to  sidistantial 


tion  in  management  is  I'  ci^uedinl 
a  democratic  process  of  education! 
through  Junior,  Plant,  Executive  and! 
other  boards  to  the  Board  of  Directors  I 
(Management  Sharing).  1 

9.  Associative  Plan-\nofit  sharinoj 

and  management  sharing  features  are! 
transferred  to  an  indefn-ndent  ,\$so  * 
ciation.  [ 

10.  Cooperative  Plans— the  workeij 
is  made  co-owner  and  co-inanager.  j 

In  the  further  elaboration  of  |)rofit| 
sharing  and  management  sharing  inj 
theory  and  practice  lies  the  hopeol^ 
the  .free  enterprise  system  in  oursfr! 
ciety,  and  therewith  in  the  world  at  f 
large.  In  these  forms  of  human  co 
o|)eratiou  in  private  inilustrv’,  in  a 
partnership  between  free  employers 
and  free  workers,  America  ran  lead 
the  way  to  a  Iretter  future  of  a  free 
humanity.  j 


amounts  and  with  lower  lerius,  stor^| 
may  find  themselves  in  anything  bulaj 
desirable  position  in  their  accounts  re  ^ 
ceivable.  j 

Advertising  should  be  ilirccted  at! 
sound  credit  rather  than  at  encourag  j 
ing  people  to  buy  more  than  they  an  i 
pay  for.  Credit  can  well  do  without; 
the  grosser  forms  of  advertising  which  j 
lure  or  high-pressure  the  public  into 
excessive  debt.  The  primaiy  need  to 
day  is  for  each  businessman  to  reflect 
consistently  sound  policies  in  his 
credit  practices. 

So  long  as  consumer  credit  continues  | 
to  be  extended  in  accordance  wiih| 
sound  principles  it  will  continue  to 
contribute  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  nation.  Soundly  directed  and 
sensibly  maile  available  to  the  largest 
number  of  people  who  warrant  it,  con 
sumer  credit  is  a  dynamic  force-an 
indispensable  instrument— in  disiri 
bution! 

An  address  before  the  National  CxMifeieotf 
on  ('.onsunier  Credit  at  Ohio  State  Itniversii' 


Used  Equipment  Wanted  j; 

National  Cash  Register  that  "'>11  |{ 
tarry  up  to  S99.99;  equipped  to  1>*“*JJ*  '  | 
paid  out,  received  on  account  and  | 
charges.  Box  t-.-V,  S'l'ORFlS.  100  ^^est  i 
31  Street,  New  York  1.  | 
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And  save  your  money!  Do  it  now  by 
minimizing  the  temptation  that  lies  before  the 
salespeople  who  are  constantly  handling  your 
cash.  It’s  simple  when  you  set  up  moral  barriers 
against  great  temptation  by  instilling  a  greater 
feeling  of  risk. 


Today,  one  of  the  big  temptations  faced  by  many 
men  and  women  is  the  one  that  accompanies  the 
handling  of  other’s  money. 


Willmark  Service  System,  with  its  nation-wide 
staff  of  permanently  employed  bonded  analysts, 
will  set  up  these  moral  barriers  by  testing  your 
salespeople. 


Willmark’s  educational  material,  store  signs,  and 
point-of-sale  fact-finding  service  can  minimize  your 
losses  due  to  irregularities  in  cash  handling.  Estab¬ 
lish  in  your  store,  now,  THE  POWER  OF  PRE¬ 
VENTION  that  will  keep  your  salespeople  from 
succumbing  to  the  human  weakness  of  temptation. 


wtllmark 


SERVICE  SYSTEM,  INC. 

Executive  OfHces:  250  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

32  BraiKh  OfNcM  •  AvailaM.  in  .vwy  cMy  in  Hm  UnilMi  StolM 


Wiiimwic  S«^ic.  Sy«t«ni,  inc. 

Educ.Honai  Dnpwtm.nt 
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Please  send  me  without  obligation  a  copy  of  your 
booklet  entitled  "Willmark  in  Action”. 


Name . . . . 
Company . 
Address . . 
City . 
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Write  today  for  your  copy  of  our  free  booklet 
entitled  “WILLMARK  IN  ACTION.’’ 


State. 


